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FEUDAL CASTLES, RUINED AB- 
BEYS AND CATHEDRALS OF 
EUROPE, 

Editor, Rural World: For many 
years I have been much interested in 
studying those old-time relics of the 
past, the feudal castles, ruined abbeys, 
and cathedrals that still remain in con- 
tinental Europe and contiguous coun- 
tries. There is nothing that so much 
attracts the admiration of American 
tourists in England as those colossal 
cathedrals, many of which were built 
centuries ago. Most of these struc- 
tures would now be in ruins, but they 
have been kept in an excellent state of 
preservation at considerable expense, 
while many of the castles and abbeys 
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have been allowed to fall into com- 
plete decay and dilapidation. 

The cathedrals are used as metro- 
politan churches, and they must be 
awe-inspiring to worshipers. England 
is rich in gothic edifices, the style of 
which was introduced by the Normans 
after the conquest. The abbeys that 
were built in the cities were kept in 
better repair than those in the rural 
districts. Tintern Abbey, on the river 
Wye, is an interesting object, and like 
many other ruins, it is overgrown with 
ivy. Its walls are still perfect, but 
the roof rotted and fell in a century 
ago. 

Dover castle is one of England’s 
most prominent edifices of the remote 
past. This wonderful building, includ- 
ing all its appurtenances covers 30 
acres of ground and, although large 
sums of money have been expended to 
preserve and keep it in repair, yet it 
is in a state of dilapidation, and in a 
few decades will likely be a complete 
ruin. Kenilworth castle was built by 
Henry the First, and during the cen- 
turies that have passed away since its 
construction, large sums of money 
have been expended for repairs, yet it 
is now but a shapeless ruin. Quite a 
number of those old castles though, 
that were probably built soon after the 
Norman conquest, are still in a fair 
condition, and some of these struc- 
tures have long been used for prisons. 

In feudal times when warring clans 
were engaged in deadly strife, the cas- 
tles were used as fortresses, and after 
the invention of cannon, small field 
pieces, which were then the only ones 
in use, were trained upon the works 
by besieging forces, and no doubt the 
walls were slightly shaitered by dis- 
charges from such light guns. As 
heavier cannon came into use, such 
buildings became untenable as a place 
of defense, and gradual decay was the 
consequence, when they were negiect- 
ed. Tradition gives us but little knowl- 
edge as to the history of these quaint 
old structures. 

Among the architectural antiquities 
of England the remains of the ancient 
Druid Temple of Stonehenge, on Sals- 
bury plain, must be considered as a 
very prominent object.. Stonehenge is 
indeed but a rude monument, but it is 
impossible to survey it without some 
of the awe which arises from behold- 
ing more classic temples. I cannot un- 
dertake to. give.a lengthy description 
of this ancient structure, but will say 
that in size it was a circular building, 


; 310 feet in circumference and 30 feet 
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high, and consisted of 30 large upright 
stones, four feet apart, each of which 
was about 17 feet above the ground, 
six feet in width and three feet in 
thickness. These pillars had horizon- 
tal stones laid on their top, and were 
connected as in a ring or fence. They 
were secured by mortices and tenons. 
Of course, such a building would af- 
ford no protection against inclement 
weather, as the sides were open, and 
the building was without a roof. The 
barbarians who assembled at this syn- 
agogue, for the worship of their gods, 
must have met there only in summer 
when the weather was pleasant. Many 
of the stones mentioned above would 
weigh as much as 40 tons, and there 
is no quarry of similar stones within 
several miles. At the present time a 
number of these stones are missing, 
but we know that many centuries ago 
they were all there. 

There are a few rude Danish mon- 
uments extant, but the vestiges of the 
Romans are nearly obliterated in Eng- 
land. The wall of Severus, built by 
Romans to prevent the Picts and Scots 
from over-running the country, can 
still be faintly traced in places where 
the plow has not obliterated it. This 
wall was built early in the third cen- 
tury. The venerable Bede who flour- 
ished centuries ago, gave us a good de- 
scription of this wall, as a part of it 
was in good preservation in his time. 

Many of the old-time abbeys of Eng- 
land were magnificent in the extreme, 
and their ruins strike the beholding 
tourist and other observers with admi- 
ration. The country abbeys were gen- 
erally placed in situations of great 
fertility and beauty, and before dilapi- 
dation commenced, must have added 
much to the loveliness of rural land; 
scapes. Had the monastic rule con- 
tinued until the present time, these 
splendid edifices of by-gone ages would 
still be in good condition, as those are 
that were located in cities. Many of 
the rural abbeys are overgrown with 
wild ivy, making a very pleasing pic- 
ture to the eye. Costly and magnifi- 
cent piles of architecture are spread 
over the country, and in almost every 
locality there may be found at least 
one public edifice that will attract the 
attention of travelers. 

The city of Shrewsbury is a place of 
geat antiquity, and of historical im- 
portance. The ruins of an ancient cas- 
tle may still be seen at this place, and 
also those of the celebrated abbey 
which once contained the shrine of St. 
Winnifrid, and pilgrims and tourists 
in great number have visited the place. 
The small town of Warwick is a place 
of great antiquity, and contains a fine 
old castle in good condition. The 
Caernarvon castle has four towers, and 
is a Welsh structure in a good state of 
preservation. The city of Bath is con- 
sidered the most beautiful city in Eng- 
land. It contains a magnificent ca- 
thedral in fine condition, and also has 
many grand church and public build- 
ings, and is noted for the elegance of 
its streets. When Henry the Eighth 
suppressed the monasteriés, this gave 
the death blow to many ecclesiastical 
structures, and great numbers of 
these buildings were allowed to fall 
into decay. 

It would be very interesting if we 
knew more of the history of those no- 
ble old cathedrals, abbeys and castles 
that have withstood the storms for 
centuries. No doubt wonderful tales 
of the castles could be told.—J. M. Mil- 
ler, Missouri. 


K. C. STOCK YARDS’ LOSS $145,098. 


The Missouri Inspection Bureau has 
issued a report on the recent fire at 
the Kansas City stock yards, in .which 
the adjusted losses aggregated $145,- 
098.18. Special attention was directed 
to the following items in connection 
with the fire: 


makes a recurrence of fire possible at 
any time. ' 

The importance of/obitaining guide 
lights and signs indicating location of 
fire hydrants. 

That smoking is dangerous and 
should be prohibited. 

That the prevailing that fire 
starting in open pens could not be- 
come serious, on account of the 





quantity of combustible material be- 


ing too small and at most times too 
wet to furnish a fire breeder, is er- 
roneous. * 


HOW A LITTLE COLORED 
FOUND HIS CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT. 


He sat shivering and forlorn, a lite 3 


tle bunch of fur, on the top step of 
deserted house in Vermont. 


He wag © 


just a little, no-count mongrel of a dog, 7 


His brown, 


tearful eyes looked out” 


from behind tufts of tangled hair at a7 
grim and unfeeling world, a world fair ™ 
and white today under its mantle of © 


newly-fallen snow. 

It was Christmas morning and the 
bells of the village wefe chiming g@ 
glad, sweet tune. Their melody jarred 
upon him—pinched his little dog’s soul 
just as the cold pinched his flesh and 
hunger pinched his craving stomach. 

He lifted his nose to the sombre 


skies as though to howl a protest at 7 
the whole big, unfeeling’ world. Then | 
he shuddered down again, his protest = 


unvoiced. 
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Along the slippery street 4 


a tiny, huddled form came creeping, a | 


wee colored lad in scarlet cap and mit-— 


tens, hauling behind him an old bat. 4 


tered sleigh. At the corner the littl 
fellow paused and looked down acro 
the valley, where the pines stood dz 
against the snow 
roofs of many happy homes—and o 
toward the church spires in which 
soft-voiced bells were swinging. 


Ee: 
9 


clouds—over the © 


“Ring you all,” he muttered, “rin - 


you all, I doan care nohow. hs 
pray fer Santa Claus to bring me sum 
fin an’ it doan do me no good. Ole San« 


I dong! 


ty Claus ain’t carin’ fer a little now 


count nigger.” 

He shook his head dolefully a 
slouched on down the street. As I 
passed the broken-down gate of the de 


serted house a low whimper fell on bh ° 


ears. Then his eyes fell on the shive 
ing doggie on the doorstep and a g 
of commingled surprise and joy spre 
across his black face. 
“Purp,” he said, “did yo’ all com@ 
from Santy Claus’ place—did yo’?” | 
The dog wagged his short tail ang 
held up one little ice-encrusted pa 
“Lordy lub me—he says he did? 
cried the delighted iad. Then he we 
to the step and picked up the shag 
terrier tenderly. It ran its cold neo 
in his ear and tongued his face. 
boy held it close, smoothing its lon 


hair and crooning to it. SS 


“Dere, dere, little chappie, you j 
cuddle down an’ keep warm. Then yo’ i 
all goin’ home to my place. Sant 
Claus, he come to me las’ night an’ i 
say, ‘Jim,’ he say, ‘to-morrie you 
up de hill an’ bring home what I lei 
you dar,’ an’ here I is, dorgie. Whe 
I pray fo’ sumfin I didn’t spect nuthimy 
quite as good as a dorg. Listen & 
dem belis—listen to ‘em! I reck 
dey is glad ‘cause me’n you is gl 
Now, den, we'll go right home an’ 
yo’ sumfin good ter eat.” 


And down the crooked stréty, 


through the frosty morning they past) 


ed slowly, Jim holding his shaggy gif 
from Santa Claus in his wee arms 
and the patched, time-battered sle 
dragging behind—Daisy L. Bent, Vem 
mont. 





California yew which grows on ti 
national forests of that state is fi 
ing some use in present-day arcl 3 
practice. Its qualities closely 
semble those of the old-world 
which made the English lon 
famous in mediaeval times. 
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Christmas and Santa Claus 


: The Biggest and Best Time of the Year for the Children 


Lots of Thrills. for 


Old As Well As Young In This Season of Good Cheer. 


: HRISTMAS is the gift season of the year. 
C Selecting appropriate gifts is the first step; 
|. the second step is the distribution of the 

) gifts so that the occasion will be enjoyable. 
Old Santa Claus is a necessity, for children get 
»the most fun out of Christmas. ‘Whether the gifts 
are distributed from a 
tree..or placed in the 
stockings of certain young 
hopefuls, old Santa must 
do-his share. If it were 
not for the glamor and 
anticipation caused by the 
expected visit of Santa 
Claus, Christmas merry 
making would lose half 

its zest. 

One -of the most attrac- 
tive and pepular methods 
of celebrating Christmas 
is to have a Christmas 
tree. A well-decorated 
Christmas tree is a thing 
of beauty, and is not ex- 
pensive. The tree need 
not be overly iarge. For 
a private entertainment a 
tree of medium sgize is 
preferable. Select a tree 
of good shape. ~If there 
are some protruding 
branches they can be 
trimmed off evenly with 
the rest. Five» minutes 
time with a pair of shears 
or.a sharp knife will 
work wonders with the 
appearance of the tree. 

Cut the tree down near 
the ground so that the 
base will be of ample 
length. If the base is too 
short, “setting” the tree 
will be a difficult task. In 

: all cases the tree must be 
P located securely. This is easily accomplished by 
faking a candy bucket—which can be purchased 
"at any grocery stere for ten cents—filling it with 
Coarse mixed conerete, then locating the tree while 
the concrete is soft. After it hardens for a day 
or so the tree will be very secure. A few. cents 
Worth of sand, cement and gravel will make the 
seoncrete. The advantage of using this process for 
S betting the tree is that the concrete is heavy and 
P Cannot be turned over easily. Fires have been 
/taused by upsetting a Christmas tree which was 
‘lit up with candles. The outside of the eandy 
“bucket can be trimmed up with tissue paper. 
PSetting the tree in a block of- wood is also a satis- 
ifactory method, 
Decorating the Tree. 
After the tree is set securely, the decorating 
Must be done. There are various methods of 
doing this. Pop corn strung on thread, tinseled 
trimmings which can be purchased at the stores, 
tissue paper, ete., all help. The more trimming 
Which is put on, the more attractive the tree will 
)be, providing the work is done artistically. Rib- 
* bons made of tissue paper are inexpensive and 
'@iswer the purpose satisfactorily. At first thought 
Pstringsing pop corn upon a thread may seem like 
=) preertens task} but when several members of 
e family go at it the corn can soon be gotten in 
Pphape Ribbons of strung pop corn are of great 
‘Bssistance. The tinsel decorations should be well 
tributed so that they will show off to best ad- 
pYantage. 
'. Care should be exercised when the candles are 
ut in place. Never hang the candles close to the 
3 sue paper trimmings, Candles are indispensable 
Or a really successful Christmas tree; and num 
ts of them should be put on. 
Originality in Hanging Gifts. 
. Hanging on the. gifts comes next.. Usually a 
: PChristmas present.is appreciated; not for its valu 
ut for the thought behind it. A touch of originalf. 
/sy in hanging the gifts will do wonders. 
> Most of us get: our year’s supply of handker- 
hiefs at Christmas: time... Usually handkerchiefs 
e among.the presents.hung upon the tree. . At 
st thought it may seem that a handkerchief is a 


ndkerehief, and.that there is only one or two- 


Miethods of putting it upon the tree; but eviginat 
pmethods of putting {t on can be 


By Helen Chester, lowa. 


methods given in this article are only examples. 

All children, small girls in particular, are inter- 
ested in Japanese things. To “do up” a Christmas 
handkerchief in Japanese fashion, take two Jap- 
anese crepe doilies, place a sachet pad between 
them, then lace them together with narrow ribbon, 
tying a bow in the center of each side. Next fold 
the handkerchief inte a quarter square, lay it-on 
the top doilie, diagonally and slip each corner of 
the handkerchief under a bow -of ribbon. ‘Write 
the greeting on a Japanese place-card and siip it 
into the feld of the handkerchief. The whole com- 
bination is not expensive, and illustrates the fact 
that the wrappings fer the different gifts will help 
make the occasion enjoyable. Another method of 
giving the handkerchief is to make a fan of it by 
gathering half of it in the hand, crushing together, 
then tying around ‘the center with ribbon 
much for the handkerchief present 


Vather’s Rabbit 


Pincushions make useful 
ciated.- Make “father 
much more amiable hy 
the fact that “some one” is 
before church time Sunday 
pincushion is a good one for the purpose Take 
an oval of heayy cream silk, seven anda half by 
six inches. Slit for an inch at one end and sew 
up in a round point for the nose. Stuff with cot- 
ton and fold creased in at each side to indicate 
the shape of the legs. Next overhand to an oval 
piece of silk covered card board for the base. 
The ears are made of stiff paper with silk pasted 
over them. Cover round buttons with silk and sew 
on for the feet. Paint the spots on the little beast 
with water colors—taking care not to make it 
appear like a skunk. Hang it on the tree with this 
emblem attached: “Father’s Rabbit Pincushion.” 

Ping rose cushions, flower basket cushions, etc., 
can be made in beautiful designs. For ladies to 
make and give to each other they are very ap- 
propriate. The flower basket is made of twenty 
inches of Dresden ribbon three inches in width. 
Aiso two yards of number 3 satin ribbon and a 
four-inch square of satin ribbon are required. 
Take the Dresden ribbon and cover one side of 


. 
So 


Pincushien, 

gifts which are appre- 
"a pincushion and notice how 
becomes when you mention 
going to happen around 
evening. The rabbit 





A Letter To Santa Claus. 
By Albert E. Vassar. 


Dear Santa Claus, I love you much 
And write to let you know— 

i think of you both day and night 
And guess you're glad ’tis so. 

I don’t know what We kids would de 
If you should never come 

To bring us things to make us glad, 
For sad would we become. 

Now, this year, I want twice as much 
You sent a year ago, 

For now I’m big and can use more 
As year by year I grow. 

Now, first of all, I want a check 
As big as you can write, 

A book, a cart, a goat, a sleigh 
And one that’s fine and light. 

Then I do want a knife, a sword, 
\ flag, a suit and drum, 

And then I want a soldier cap 
And bright and shinning gun. 

Then I do want a nice banjo, 
A fiddle, harp and ball 

And now I daregwmot ask for more 
But guess I’ve mentioned all. 

In case you have not quite enough 
To spare me all I need, 

Just take some off my list and give 
Next door to Willie Reed. 

For he and I are best of chums 
And use each other’s toys, 

For I love him and he loves me, 
And love makes best of boys. 











four pieces of cardboard. The cardboard -pieces 
should be three inches, high, three and three-. 
fourths inches across the top and two and three- 
fourths inches across the bottom: Overhand the 
bottom and sides together, Fill with stuffing and 
clese the top with the square of satin over-handed 
to the sides. Cut haifa 
yard of narrow ribbon in 
half and shirr the two 
pieces together over * 
strip of feather bone for 
the handle. Sew each 
end to the basket—this 
makes a curved handie 
—and hide the stitches 
under a bow of the same 
ribbon, 





Some Home-Made 
Presents, 


Dozens of inexpensive 
Christmas presents can 
be made at home, Usu- 
ally such presents are 
more appreciated than 
articles purchased from 
the ‘stores. The  pin- 
cushions are  orna- 
mental when hung up- 
on -the tree. Shell 
belts can be made for 
the men folks who like 
to use a gun. Make 
the loops so the shells 
will not drop out! In 
this article only “home- 
ly” small gifts are be- 
ing mentioned; gifts 
which help in decorat- 
ing the tree. Among 
these gifts are glove 
satchets, booklets of 


“A Stocking’s Good Enough for gen Others Have Their Christmas 
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N most countries, the Christmas tree 
plays the most conspicuous part in 
the fun and frolic of the festive 

season. Its use for this purpose seems 
to be of German origin, and there it 
has always had a more prominent 
place in the season’s festivities than 
in any other country. In America 
many families use the gaily decorated 
tree in the distribution of gifts, and 
other devices have been adopted, as 
Santa Claus coming in with a loaded 
pack upon his shoulders, or a mysteri- 
ous pie is opened beneath the tree and 
the gifts taken from it. In Germany 
every family, however poor, must have 
a tree. These are not always large 
and they vary in decorations, accord- 
ing to the taste or financial condition 
of the home in which they are found. 
No presents are placed on the tree 
there, for they say that it destroys the 
beauty and grace of its appearance. 
These are placed on a table near at 
hand. There are always candles on 
the tree which, on Christmas Eve, are 
lighted as the family gathers around. 
The trees are usually kept through 
Christmas week and, if they are small, 
they are often placed on a table near 
the window of the home. 

The custom of the Christmas tree 
also exists in England, and the holly, 
ivy, laurel and mistletoe are favorite 
decorations for the Christmas season. 
The custom of decking the houses and 
churches with evergreens is derived 
from ancient Druid practiceg. It was 
thought that the sylvan spirits would 
flock to the evergreens till the cold 
geason would pass. May the war 
spirits this year flock to the evergreen 
forests and stay there, at least until 
Christmas time is over for the poor 
unfortunates of all Europe! 


Christmas Trees in Schools. 


In America, the Christmas tree idea 
fas been enlarged so that, in many 
churches, the Sunday school depart- 
ment holds an entertainment, like the 
one illustrated on this page, the chief 
feature of which is the appearance of 
Santa Claus and the distribution of 
gifts from a very large tree. Smaller 
trees sometimes are used in public and 
rural schools. 

The finding of a suitable Christmas 
tree is one of the pleasures of youth 
in country places. In some districts 
unfortunately the ideal tree is almost 
extinct, hut somewhere or other one 
is found for the occasion. But city 
children miss the pleasure of helping 
to cut and bring home the tree; they 
have their trees delivered from a flor- 
ist or with the Christmas groceries. 

By the middle of December, in Amer- 
ica, the city dealers begin to display 
their stock of Christmas evergreens. 
These consist of white cedar, juniper, 
spruce, balsam, and even pines. The 
trees are sold in sizes ranging from 
five feet to even 20 feet in height. Of 
the native evergreens, the spruce and 
the balsam make the best Christmas 
trees, as their branches are regular 
and formal. The cedar, juniper and 
hemlock are better for pulling apart to 
make wreaths for hanging decorations. 


The Christmas Tree Business. 

The demand for Christmas trees and 
other decorative material has devel- 
oped a business that has assumed en 
important character. Long before 
Christmas trainloads of evergreens are 
peing shipped into the large cities and 
towns. So great has been the demand 
that the well-shaped tree of six to 10 
feet in size is becoming scarce. Com- 
plaints are heard that such material is 
too expensive to be used as in days 
gone by. The trees of best quality, 
which grew near shipping points, are 
exhausted, and dealers have to bear 
the cost of longer hauls. 

In recent years, trees are being 
grown especially for the Christmas 
trede. Many nurserymen in the United 
States have been producing them at a 
nice profit. There is an opportunity 
here for other landowners in the vicin- 
ity of large towns and cities. Why not 


The Function of the Christmas Tree — 
Most Appreciated of All Christmas Greens---In the Hearts of Children It Touches a Note 
of Sentiment That Never Dies Out---Its Origin and Traditions. 


By The Editor 











How Dear to the Hearts of Children—and How smportant an Event—is the 
Annual Appearance cf Santa Claus and a Christmas Tree in 


the 


plant some of the waste portions of 
the land with evergreens as an invest- 
ment? Marketable trees can be grown 
in from six to 10 years. The prices 
are likely to advance, especially for 
well-formed, symmetrical trees. 
Some sentimentalists have con- 
demned the cutting of Christmas trees 
as wanton destruction of forest 


School! 


growth. This is a mistaken attitude. 
Let every home have a Christmas 
tree! No better use of a tree can be 
found than in giving the children a 
heritage which meant so much to us. 
Blessed is the man who still holds the 
memories of Santa Claus and of 
Christmas trees and customs as worth 
while! 








Vegetables for Christmas 


Should Be Prepared 


for Market In Clean 


Condition, and Displayed Attractively. 
By The Edit.or. 


EGETABLES for the Christmas 
market do not always receive the 
special preparation and attention 

that they deserve. If we go to some 
stores in which vegetables are sold, 
and look at the “display,” as we may 
call it, we are not enticed to give our 
orders because of the untidy or un- 
clean appearance that they present. 
This method of presenting goods for 
sale is far too backward and should 
not occur, if the grower is to reap a 
fair reward for producing his crop. 
What is more unpleasant for a would- 
be purchaser of vegetables than to see 
them exhibited for his or her approval 
in a dirty condition? 

Many dealers as well as growers 
seem to have no taste in their methods 
of presenting to their patrons vegeta- 
ble products in an attractive and clean- 
ly manner. If, on offering vegetables 
for sale, they are unable to command 
a_good price, the fault usually lies 
with themselves. Every dealer is, or 
should be, desirous of procuring first- 
class vegetables, well put up, clean 
and of uniform size. When they are 
put up in attractive shape the ler 
will pay the grower a better price 
if they are offered in the unclean con- 
dition in which they come direct from 
the soil. 

This applies especially to Christmas 


. 


offerings. The consumer, at this sea- 

son of the year is looking for the best 

that can be secured. His coming 

Christmas dinner must be something 

out of the ordinary. It must be the 

best of all the year, and it usually is. 
What the Trade Requires. 

Celery, carrots, parsnips, Swede tur- 
nips (rutabagas), beets, onions, pars- 
ley, lettuce, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
squash, sweet and Irish potatoes, all 
are valuable for the Christmas din- 
ner. Celery should be well washed, 
cleaned thoroughly and put up in half- 
dozen bunches or heads tied with a 
nice blue ribbon, which contrasts nice- 
ly with the white celery. This meth- 
od of bunching looks well and sells 
well. 

In many cities, lettuce is sold by the 
pound, and in others by the bunch or 
bunches. It is sometimes pulled up by 
the roots and well washed, the roots 
being left on; usuf&lly, however, the 
roots are cut off, and this makes a 
more presentable article. 

Turnips, carrots, parsnips, beets and 
potatoes should be well washed. The 
root crops should be well cleaned and 
stripped of small rootlets, so as to 
present a tasty appear:nce. Well- 
formed specimens of fair size should 
be used so as to have a uniform grade. 

Hot-house cucumbers, tomatoes, let- 
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tuce and radishes are in evidence af) 
this time. Tomatoes should be showy © 
in a small package with lace paper” ‘ 











edging. .They should be well-ripeneg » to- 
to the stem, showing no green spots a _. 
If properly put up they will sell wel} ™ wh 
for Christmas. a an 
At all seasons of the year, the grows | ch: 
er and the dealer will be well repaid @ lov 
for all the trouble that they take ig | ma 
present their goods to the consuming] an 
public in a bright and attractive mam 7] thi 
ner. At Christmas-time the need §@ Oh 
imperative. not 
— i 

A CHRISTMAS “PIE.” al 

A hint may be given those who arm ¥ sel 
not planning a Christmas tree but” in 
who wish to keep the mystery and the “me Ch 
youthful delight of the day. Ee lon 
In one of our city homes as the™ bu: 
children grew older a Christmas pie) gle 
took the place of the tree. A clothes ™ are 
basket was put in the large drawing- | cia 
room behind a screen in a darksomé™ the 
corner about a week before Christmag,~ nin 
and all-the mysterious bundles found “i tha 


their way hither, no one knew just 4 


how. As each parcel was put in | tio! 
confetti was sprinkled over it in an i the 
endeavor to hide its identity from the ~ wid 
next contributor and so on until the” chi 
day arrived, when after breakfast” bel 
there was the opening of the pie, by © you 
the father or the “grand-dad,’ and ~ hon 


great was the excitement as one par” i 
eel after another was lifted out and © orc 


given to the rightful owner. 4 gle: 

Another hint: This time for the | ing 
table decoration. A pretty decoration = tell 
in the preparation of which the © kno 
children may share, is made by com ~ tha: 
ering weighted tumblers with cotton ope 
wool rolled in starchy water and com © mis 
ered with diamond dust. These may qm thr: 
be heaped about the center piece, and you 
after dinner when the tably is cleared i me 


great fun may be made by rolling ge 



























these balls across the table. The” plac 
antics of the innocent looking snow | if 3 
balls are very amusing.—Susie BK) fort 
Reynolds, Maryland. . out 
win is g 

CHRISTMAS AND SANTA CLAUB lay 
a lea\ 

(Continued from Page 3.) you 
When Santa Claus Appears. a 

The larger packages should you. 
placed beneath the tree; never ové all 
load the branches. After the cand] A 
are lighted—sometimes before—Sam ' Car 
Claus should appear. Make him ld carr 
like a self-respecting old saint shot lan¢ 
look, not like a cireusclown. The be _ ther 


way for Santa to appear off the scené 
to approach an open window of 
house from the outside. Fix sof 
small bells—sleigh bells will do 














a small box and let him jingle them ‘id 
as he approaches. Make all the <3 "We 
outside possible and approach cour 
house with loud “whoas.” Y ago 
crawling through the windo yes, 
down to business. Jolly the i U1 
as you give out the gifts, ther Sra 
immediaely. -No self-respecting fall you 
er, uncle or other member of » dark 






family likes to spend hours fixed 
to play Santa, then have the child 
recognize him immediately. 2 
main essential is to dress properly 
then approach the house with muti 
noise and jingling of bells. 3 

Hanging up their stockings is what 
many children live for. This is 
excellent method of receiving gifts. 
well filled stocking is somethi 
which no youngster will ever forget 
Many men would pay five thousam 
































dollars to any charitable institutiomygme  Y° 
if they could experience the thrillf » Why, 
which the small boy experiences wh Stor, 
he pulls out the various presents fra he s 
his stocking. Ae 






Illusion surrounding the giving ¢ 
gifts is the chief joy of Christma 














time. The value of the gifts coum 4 

little. The spirit of Christmas is < 

thing. Let us celebrate with 0! 1 . 
to st 


whole hearts and have a bright, em® 
joyable day to remember! a 
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ce at” 
shown — 
Paper — So long as you can “go back home” 
pened “ go- vour holiday, back to the old ways 
, —_ SM which will not change in this worla, 
a and the old welcome which will not 
groWe | change in the next, you keep your 
repaid — love for Christmas, your joy in Christ- 
ke 1 99 mas, you keep the quick heart beat, 
ming — and the thrill of gladness—the reai 
man= — thing carried over from childhood. 
ed ig = Oh, the country Christmas! There is 
"me ©«6Cnothing like it—a tonic for both soul 
and body, 
All the time you are getting ready, 
a if you live in the north, you tell your- 
lO are self that there is not a flake of snow 
e but | in the air, it is going to be a bare 
id the © ’ Christmas. You will have to take the 
a long night ride from the station in a 
s the” buggy or light wagen instead of in a 
is ple | sleigh as you had hoped. Runners 
lothes are so much nicer than wheels, espe- 
wing- cially when the horses shy, or - put 
<Some their heads together as though plan- 
stmag, ning a frisky runaway. Your fear is 
found ~ that there will be no snow. 
’ just ee At last you are at the country sta 
ut in, | tion, then tucked in the sleigh, witi 
in an the stars twinkling down on the 
m the “ME wide white highway, the sleighbelis 
il the ~ chiming sweetly on the air, and the 
akfast — bells of memory chiming sweetly in 
ie, by a your heart. Its so good to be going 
’ and home! to be getting so near home! 
> par In at the big gate, up through the 
t and orchard! Every window has a light 
4 gleaming through, and Jack is bark- 
the — ing with all his might. Nobody need 
ration | tell you the wise old collie doesn’t 
1 the know that it’s Christmas time, and 
| COW that the clan is gathering. The door 
cotton — opens; yes, they are all there, nobody 
i cov missing. You see the dear faces 
> may ae through a mist of tears—and then 
>, and your welcome comes with a rush to 
eared He mect you. Oh, it is good to be home! 
olling Your old chair waits you; your old 
The ~ place at table waits you. In the worid 
snowe © if you go away, or if sickness, mis- 
fortune, or failure makes you drop 


fs 


out of things, your place isn’t kept, it 
is given to somebody else without de- 
lay—the world is big and busy. But 
leave the home circle for as long as 
you will, and for whatever cause you 
will, nobody takes your place, nobody, 
it is your own, held for you, kept for 
you. Thank Heaven “For home, and 
all home’s tender ties.” 

All through the house is a smell of 
“Christmas, a rich, juicy smell which 
carries you far back to the delectable 
land of childhood—and leaves you 
' there. Who cares to be middle-aged, 
anyway? You don’t have to pretend 
f you're wise, or brave, or far-seeing 

when you're in childhood’s land, and 
> pretending is such hard work. What 
did father say as he kissed you? 
“Welcome home, my little girl!” Of 
course you are his little girl. A week 
ago you felt quite old and worn, and, 
yes, worldly, but it was all a mistake. 

Under cover of the table cloth you 
grab mother’s hand and squeeze it— 
your old trick—and mother’ eyes, 
dark eyes with the hint of chief in 
' them, rest on you lovingly as of yore. 
' The understanding comes to you— 
' and with it a delicious sense of hav- 
| ing left care, responsibility, crow’s- 
feet and the grey hairs mixed in with 
the brown, left all outside in the 
' darkness—that in the home, and to 
) the heads of the home, the children 
' Rever grow up. Everything is as it 
Was years and years ago—no change 
“ti the old home life—all peace and 
' Sweet contentment. 

' You are father’s little girl; this is 
Why, after supper, he tells you a 
' Story, and why he pulls your ear when 
he says “Good night!” Isn’t it good 
to be father’s little girl? 
- You are mother’s little girl; this is 
Why, when yon are ready for the soft 
' feather bed, she comes and tucks you 
3 as she used to do; tells you to 



































h 4 “keep your arms under the covers, as 
t, used to do; admonishes you not 
to steal out to the wide chimney and 
Watch for Santa Claus, as she used 


FA Real Country Christmas 
' Going Back Home for the Big Holiday Where 
4 Snowflakes Fall and Sleighbells 


Chime Sweetly on the Air. 
By Nella McDonald, Maine. 


You look at her face, the dearest in 
the world. “Mother,” you whisper, 
with something between a laugh and 
a sob, “be sure and wake me if you 
hear Santa Claus on the roof.” 

Then morning, and Merry Christ- 
mas! and brother Billy’s teasing 
query: “Well, how does it feel to get 
home among common folks, and have 
mammy boss you ’round as if you 
didn’t know-_enough to come in when 
it rained, eh!” 

Dinner, and not a favorite dish of 
yours forgotten. Your father’s bless- 
ing, the very longest one he knows 
(not a syllable too much does it hold 
today); then the feasting and the fun. 

After dinner, the tree, with its crest 
brushing the ceiling, and happy sur- 
prises in every branch of it, the long 
talk around the hearth fire, the talk 
that is sometimes merry, sometimes 
sorry, but always loving. Hark, the 
children are singing that tender song, 
that old familiar song: 

“Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 
Be it ever so humble, there is no place 
like home.”’ 

And you know the joy of a reai 
coubiry Christmas, a real home 
Christmas. 





MAKING CHRISTMAS LOOK LIKE 
SPRINGTIME, 





: The art of forcing plants artificially 
into flowering out of season has been 
so successfully developed in recent 
years, that even in the midst of win- 
ter, spring and even summer flowers 
and piapts may be constantly avail- 
able. While it is too late now to try 
to force bioom for Christmas this year, 
a brief description of some of the 
methods employed for the purpose 
may interest, and the practice of some 
of them will produce interesting things 
for the winter months. 

In this branch of horticulture it was 
the practical gardener who made a 
start, gradually discovering means and 
perfecting them, by which all kinds of 
plants, which naturally would pass 
through a period of rest, could be in- 
duced to start prematurely into active 
life and thus become doubly valuable 
to him. Flowers out of season com- 
mand a higher price and though the 
forcing of them is, especially in a cold 
climate like in the north, a somewhat 
costly matter, it has invariably proved 
a lucrative business to the successful 
grower. Hence, partly owing to the 
great demand for flowers in winter and 
partly for the “money” in it, consid- 
erable attention has been given to the 
forcing of plants. Within recent years 
the plant physiologist has taken up the 
scientific side of this question and he 
has succeeded hand-in-hand with the 
practical horticulturist, in improving 
this great art and reducing the cost of 
production’ considerably. This will 
easily be realized when explaining that 
the production of perféct flowers by 
newer and simpler methods ten or 
more days earlier than the old way, the 
cost in saving fuel alone would be con- 
siderable. 

In the beginning of the art of forcing 
flowers, the horticuiturist began his 
experiments by taking plants in the 
middle of their winter’s rest and culti- 
vating them in a warm house. But he 
soon discovered that remarkably few 
plants responded to this treatment 
satisfactorily, and he then began to 
prolong the natural rest of plants by 
keeping them during spring and sum- 
mer in cold storage, from which they 
were taken to be grown in hot houses. 
Thus, lilies, lily of the valley, spireas, 
deutzias, etc., are now produced in 
flower almost throughout the year. 
Nearly all forced flowers sold at the 
present day have been first artificially 
retarded and then haye been induced 
by heat to flower. 


New Potatoes for Christmas, 
In climates with extremes of heat 
and cold, all plants must undergo a 


certain longer or shorter period of 
rest. We may all know that if we 
plant a potato just dug from the field, 
and try to cultivate it in a hot house, 
the result will be a failure. It will 
take months before the tubers will 
start into active life, although they do 
so a little earlier than would otherwise 
be the case. One cannot see any change 
in the tuber. A potato in October ap- 
pears the same as in May, yet if plant- 
ed in May it will immediately start to 
grow, which is impossible in October. 
Naturaliy one expects a change of 
some kind within its cells, and that is 


exactly where the change takes place. 


The tuber needs a natural period of 
apparent inactivity to ripen. Now 
we khow that towards the end of the 
potato season, the tubers become 
sweet, which property we discover by 
their disagreeable taste. In investigat- 
ing this phenomenon, a well known 
physiologist made the interesting dis- 





covery that the natural period of rest 
of potatoes may be artificially short- | 


ened. He succeeded by keeping pota- 
toes in cold storage exposed to a tem- 
perature just above the freezing point 
for two weeks, and by planting them 
hereafter, in producing a crop of beau- 
tiful new potatoes about Christmas. 
The low temperature hastened the 
metabolism within the tuber, hence ac- 
tivity was possible. 
Why Bulbs Sometimes Disappeint. 


If we realize that all plants must 
havé a definite period of rest and that, 
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| 


| 
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| 


in the event of their not being afforded | 


the necessary time, they will not re- 
spond io being “forced,” we are led 


| yer 


to understand why our efforts in forc- | 
ing bulbs may rot always have proved | 


successful—the bulbs (previded they 
were not diseased), simply were not 
“ripe,” i. e., they had not been given 
the necessary period of rest, in spite 
of their being kept according to the old 
rule, “in a cool, dark place for a cer- 
tain length of time.” If we would di- 
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LEARN TH 
At a School Where They Actually Build Cars 


Mr. C. A. , th 
By. <1. Cay, a mete eanaaenaiaaes 
course which you can study your own ” 

Tids bo s evant anquotunity for Soliton Seieg aunts 
learn torun, and sell antamobiles and 
MAKE $100 to $400 A MONTH 
welenae hundreds ef young men on the road to 
ths bom ineme "me need is iratuing. me hs 

s 


Mr.C. A. Coey; Dear Sir: Iwish to take thisemaniate 
Cat gon eee your course has peer foto | 

creased my wages 66 2-8 per cent easily aud 

hvalthier work and more prospects ef) 
the course several re : riven the ** 
vue ee the Postal Tel. Cable Co.) — I ower 
fore. Wish : am sincerely, 


BRAUNER J. OSTERG 


‘ AARD 
1988 N. Albany Ave., Chicago, Til. 


——s 


We give you the agency forthe Coey Jr. in yourterritery. 
Make $108 to $400 a month. your own boss. lo 
Wotiee anne Write tobep feo denaiio endl eateian, 
C. A. CCEY’S SCHOOL OF MOTORING 
SEPT. 1205 COEY BLOG, 2890-12 WABASH ATE, COIDAGS, 1. 

















RATS AND MICE 
QUICKLY EXTERMINATED 


poisons or traps needed. Learn 
et and keep them away forever. Sare, 
perfertiy harmless except to redente, 
Serret originally cost $100, but we will send 
it pest paid for onty 25 cents.” 

The above advertisement has appeared in 
many magazines. Send me 25 cents for 20 
high-class assorted post cards, and I will 
send you the Rat and Mice exterminator re- 
Your money returned if you 


‘Ne cata, 
the sec? 


‘are not entirely satisfied. Address 


rect our attention more closely to the | 
maintenance of an even temperature a | 


little above zero, a fortnight 
suffice for rest. Bulbs with their 
flowers remaining enclosed in their 
leaves and making but feeble or no 
growth, serve to illustrate this point of 
insufficient rest. What amateur does 
not recoilect this appearance, and has 
not felt its disappointment? 


Some | 


years it will be a common occugrence | 


for bulbs to behave in this manner. 
This may easily be explained. If the 
growing season has been abnormally 
long, occasioned by warm, moist, fall 
weather, the bulb will be unripe when 
taken out of the ground, and must, 
therefore, prove more or less a fail- 
ure, provided -~we do not shorten their 
period of rest by keeping them artifi- 
cially at a low temperature. 


Ether and Warm Waiter. 

A Danish botanist discovered that if 
lilac and other woody plants, in the 
middle of their rest, are exposed for 
one or two days to the vapors of ether, 
they would immediately respond to 
being “forced” into flower, and would 
bloom considerably sooner than plants 
not so treated. In Europe this method 
quickly found many admirers, and was 
practiced with very good results until 
three or four years ago another still 
simpler method again revolutionized 
Professor Johannsen’s method of 
etherization of plants. 

An Austrian scientist discovered 
that warm water alone will hasten 
growth. This method consists simply 
in submerging the parts above ground 
of plants, in their resting'stage, in wa- 
ter of a temperature from 85 to 95 de- 
‘trees F., for from six to 12 hours (nine 
usually being sufficient), whereafter 
they may be cultivated in a warm 
house.—A. B. C. 


WHAT TO GIVE AS A CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT. 








For a careful housekeeper, a bunch 
of cheese-cloth dusters is a useful gift 
and pretty if you wish to make it so. 
Make the dusters of different colored 
cheesecloth, hem and work an initial 
in outlined or cross-stitch, fold into 
squares so that~the hemmed borders 
fall open. 

Perhaps you have an unmarried 
friend who takes long walks along 
dusty roads. Don’t you think he or 
she would appreciate a soft cloth to 
dust off those boots after a long walk? 
To have it come in a pretty lIfttle box, 





MILTON BOSss, 
4421 13th Ave., Reck Island, Ill: 





would) & 





a ‘ A i 4 4 ~~ rs y 
tne.  Kandagme, Pres 


le ae . 
le's Supply Co.. Dept.8.W.716 Lucas Ave.,8t. Louis 
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or bag, would of course add to its . 
appearance. 

To the mother with a family of Iit- 
tle ones where there is always some- 
thing happening, such as a tumble 
down stairs, a fall on the ice, or a 
slip of the jack-knife, a little envelope 
with some court plaster, or a tube of 
collodion, or a bandage or two rolled 
ready for use, will be acceptable. 
You may be sure that the “emerg- 
ency drawer” is never overstocked 
when children are near, 


For the good brother, husband or 
father who is the first to rise in the 
morning, it is a kindness to make 
some place where the slippers may be 
placed within easy reach in the dark. 
A slipper bag of art cretonne, or den- 
im may be made from a square of ma- 
terial wide enough to provide for the 
two slippers, an oblong piece placed 
at one end, with one division down 
the center, all bound together with 
braid, and suspended by ribbons of 
the same shade. 


For the friend who loves the smell 
of the old-fashioned lavender in her 
linen closet, a lavender bag, made 
with lavender ribbon and filled with 
real lavender, is very precious. [f 
know a friend who used to buy @ 
pound of lavender at Christmas and 





ing it with a piece of wadding and 
then with a dainty piece of silk or 
ribbon and fastening the ends with 2 
button covered With @he enue SAN ie 
silk. Some prefer the piece of I 
with stiffening like the music ; in 
which to place the center ~to.s en4# 
doylies to be rolled up. od 
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MISSOURE HARNESS HORSE NEWS 
—BREEDING AND THE WAR. 











Editor,. Rural World:—Dr. W. J. 
Houser, the leading veterinarian of 
Carthage, Mo., has bought the chestnut 
mare Devil Will Tell, 2:25, by Dare 
Devil, 2:09%; dam, McGregor Will 
Tell, 2:1614, dam of Royal Reaper, 
2:11%, Baron Will Tell, 2:19%, ete. 
We are not informed of his plans, with 
regard to this mare. She is a speed 
prospect, and gives promise of be- 
coming quite a racing machine. 

Mr. B. F. Neeley of Lancaster, 0O., 
bas purchased from his breeder, Mr. 
McGowan, owner of his sire, the two- 
ear-old colt, Orator Forbes, by J. 

alcomb Forbes (4), 2:08; dam, Ora- 
trix, 2:2114, by Orator, 2:23, by Dicta- 
tor, out of Ethelwyn, dam of two 2:10 
performers, by Harold out of Kath- 
grine, by Pilot, Jr.; second dam, Fren- 
ty, 2:13, by Florida, inbred son of 
Hambletonian and one of his fastest 
faughters; third dam, Patience, by 
Young Jim, sire of the dam of Bingen. 
{I shall be very much surprised, if J. 
Malcomb Forbes does not prove to be 
far and away the best speed siring son 
f Bingen, 2:0614. 

No sire of his age has the same start 
it the present time. His trip to the 
Panama Exposition will be an adver- 
tisement few horses will have. Bred 
to a performing and producing daugh- 
ter of Orator, 2:23, whose dam is Eth- 
elwyn, by Harold, herself the dam of 
nine trotters and one pacer, out of 
Frenzy, 2:13, by Florida, out of Pa- 
tience, dam of four trotters and two 
pacers, he should be a star advertise- 
ment for Ohio in the futurities and one 
pf the great sires of the country. 

Mr. E. G. Bennett has sold Rexpedi- 
tion by Expedition, son of Electioneer, 
to Mr. A. H. Willard of Springfield, 
Mo. This is the third son of Expedi- 
tion, secured by Mr. Willard in 1914. 

W. B. Taylor will handle for the 

Knells of Carthage, Mo., in 1915, Ba- 
ron Will Tell, 2:19%, and his son, Ba- 
ron DeHaven, out of Manor Girl, 
2:15%, by Early Reaper, 2:09%, out of 
Gray Princess, 2:27. His friends will 
be disappointed if Baron DeHaven 
does not trot around 2:10 in 1915. Mr. 
Taylor was so fortunate as to pur- 
chase a half interest in the two-year- 
old sister to Royal Reaper and the 
yearling filly by .Genl Watts (3), 
2:06%, out of McGregor Will Tell, 
2:16%. If Mr. Taylor has not some fu- 
turity prospects in these two fillies, 
Western breeders should stand out of 
the way and let the down east people 
have the full futurity field. 

Mr. J. A. Kirby, who has a chesinut 
grand son of Solon Grattan, 2:09%, 
that is becoming quite popular in the 
stud, has bought a one-third interest 
in Zolock, 2:0514, and Baron Will Tell, 
2:19%. This gives Mr. Kirby 
three standard stallions in the stud, 
good enough for any country at a time 
when every mare that will breed 
should be bred with an even chance 
that she will leave a daughter to per- 
petuate her good qualities. Now is no 
time to discuss the profits of breeding 
mules in ordinary times—but these 
are not ordinary times. It looks as if 
we must divide our breeding stock of 
all kinds with the war-afflicted coun- 
tries of Europe. Many mares have 
been sold for export and destruction. 
When it comes to the time when Au- 
stria-Hungary, Germany, France, Bel- 
gium and England must call on us for 
sires and dams, it will not do for us 
to depend on the old mares for breed- 
ing horses or hybrids. We must have 
our barns and pastures filled with 
young mares that will make the right 
kind of matrons in this country or Eu- 
rope. The mule is all right; some 
other time, but not now. 

Now we want the best mares we can 
produce. The good qualities of the 
American trotter as exemplified in 
Prince Herschel, in Italy, Royal Reap- 
er. in Austria, Serpol, 2:10; in Russia. 


—all exported from Missouri,—will go 
far towards placing breeding stock, of 
the same blood lines, in those coun- 
tries, when peace shall have been 
established and the old life taken up 
again and attention turned to the pro- 
duction of crops and farm interests, 
vegetable and animal. When the wheat 
fields and pastures shall again team 
with animal! life, and new homes and 
new owners shall be in charge of the 
farms, now laid waste by war's deso- 
lation, Missouri should be prepared to 
respond with daughters of R: Ambush, 
Royal Reaper, Mightellion and Zolock, 
and such sires as Agullar, Cecil House, 
McGregor Baron and Rexpedition— 
sires now unknown, but with family 
traditions, that must place them in the 
fore front of successful breeding.—L. 
E. Clement, Pierce City, Mo 





POINTERS FROM A SUCCESSFUL 
EXPERIENCE WITH COLTS. 


In an experience extending over a 
period of 25 years a friend of mine has 
lost but seven colts out of 53 foaled 
for him, says a writer in one of our 
exchanges. He has one mare, now 23 
years of age, that has foaled 17 colts, 
only two of which were lost before 
weaning time. This mare is a one-half 
grade Morgan, weighing 1,200 pounds. 
Rearing a colt nearly every year she 
has at the same time rendered effi- 
cient service as a work animal at all 
times. Last season shé-did much of 
the spring plowing and planting. 

This man estimates the value of the 
46 colts reared to weaning time as 
being close to $4,000 at that age. But 
as most of them were retained and 
sold as mature horses at prices rang- 
ing between $100 and $225, a sum con- 
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For 4c Each-in 5 Minutes! 
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learn to eat grain with them, but no 


special feeds are employed except that 
some stock food is given each day. 





A WORD FOR THE IN-FOAL FARM 
MARE, 


A little thought for the in-foal mare 
is timely at this season. Working 
steadily on good rations she may be 
now, yet the winter is coming, and 
many will be interned in the stable 
with litile to do for the winter months. 
When several horses are to hand, the 
owner does not feel like taking the 
brood mare out on the slippery roads 
or turning her in the icy fields. Mod- 
erate work or exercise is beneficial to 
the in-foal mare and should be provid- 
ed, yet the attendant must needs be 
careful, for accidents are frequent and 
must be avoided. Work of the right 
kind should be provided, or exercise 
should take its place. 

The retions for the mare can be 


Four Useful Machines for Farm Work—A Trio of Horses and a Manure 
Spreader. 


siderably in excess of $4,000 has been 
received for the colts produced on this 
one farm, 

Some men have the impression that 
there is a loss in the use of a mare pre- 
ceding and following foaling. This 
loss is. usualiy overestimated. The 
farmer of whom we are writing works 
his mares right up to foaling time, and 
he believes that they are better for it. 
They need exercise in any event; they 
are always much better off if given 
regular exercise than if allowed to 
stand idle in their stalls. Their work 
of course, should not be unduly severe 
immediately preceding foaling, and 
they should be fed generously. With 
the approach of foaling time the mares 
are placed in roomy box stalls and 
watched carefully. This may seem a 
needless precaution, but it is one 
which has saved the lives of several 
valuable colts. 

After foaling, the mares are given a 
vacation of nine or ten days, at the end 
of which time, if work is pressing, they 
are again put to work. Under proper 
feed and good management excellent 
results are secured from this practice. 
It is sometimes contended that colts 
treated in this way rarely do as well 
as those which are permitted to run 
with their mothers in a pasture field 
for several weeks, but this farmer’s 
colis grow just as thriftily as those on 
other farms where the bréod mares are 
given a long vacation after foaling. 

Of course, good judgment is used in 
working the dams. He takes care not 
to overheat them, and especially not 
to permit the colts to nurse immedi- 
ately after bringing their mothers to 
the barn in a heated condition. While 
the colts are young the mares are 
brought to the barn in the middle of 
the forenoon and afternoon to permit 
the colts to feed. The brood mares on 
this farm are given a good grain ra- 
tion both before and after the colis 


regulated satisfactorily if other condi- 
tions are not always as desired. Usual- 
ly the home-grown crops will com- 
pound in such a way that, with the ad- 
dition of a little bran and oil cake 
meal, the feeding end of her attention 
may be well looked after. A grain ra- 
tion consisting of five parts ground 
oats, two parts bran, two parts corn 
meal and one part oil cake meal by 
weight, will be difficult to improve up- 
on in most cases. If the mare is con- 
stipated bran mashes should be fed 
occasionally, roots should be givén, 
and a carrot or two at each noon feed- 
ing will tend to correct the trouble. On 
the other hand, if she is too loose, the 
bran and oil meal should be withheld, 
and this condition sometimes arises, 
especially when clover or alfalfa hay is 
fed. The mare in foal requires fodder 
rich in protein and mineral matter, and 
to supply these ingredients is the func- 
tion of the bran and oil cake meal. 
Thoughtful attention during the win- 
ter and early spring will prevent many 
troubles during and subsequent to par- 
turition. 


CORN AND OATS FOR HORSES. 





A comparison of the value of oats 
and corn as feed for work horses is 
reported in Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin No. 195. The 
popular opinion that oats make much 
better feed than does corn is not sub- 
stantiated by the’ data presented in 
the above mentioned bulletin. In fact, 
the data seems to show that the ex- 
clusive use of ear corn as the grain 
feed for work horses for eight weeks 
was not detrimental to the health of 
the horses, that the corn did not induce 
laziness or lack of endurance; on the 
other hand oats did not increase the 
endurance or the spirit of the horses. 
Pound for pound corn has in years 
past been the cheaper feed 
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The new owner of Grattan Boy in | 
2:09%, for whom Mr. Greer will con- | wit 
tinue to campaign him, is Thomas Bell, wit 
of Winnipeg, Man. Ee ~ 
Lena Oldson, a registered saddles wit 
show mare, trotted to a record a7 Net 
2:16% at Lexington, Ky., in Novem) mat 
ber, and she is thought to be a future? , for 
ten trotter. = 
3 s 
Andral, 2:07%, is the fastest news ae 
2:10 gelding of the year—age consida) — 
ered. He is the property of Henrys — 
McCabe, Middletown, Ohio. ' ~ 
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Dublin Lady 2:09%4. Patron’s three dire 
are Linda Wrona 2:05%4, Hazel Laing) Fr 
2:08% and Rags, 4, 2:09%4. All hav@; 0.1 
race records. Prodigal three are Orie Ela. 
lan Axworthy, 3, 2:07%4, Lucile Binge Mis; 
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HEREFORD BREEDERS’ MEETING 


AT KANSAS CITY. 


“The year just closing has wit- 
nessed the fulfillment of prophecy in 
the Hereford breeding business; more 


cattle having been recorded, and more 


transfers having been made and at a 
higher range of values than ever be- 
fore,” said Warren T. McCray, retiring 
president of the American Hereford 
Cattle Breeders’ Association, in his 
address to the annual meeting of the 
stockholders held at Kansas City, 
Nov. 19. “During the past year we 
have made many friends in compara- 
tively new territory, and the outlook 
for the demand of the future is cer- 
tainly pleasing. The South has 
awakened to the fact that it was pre- 
destined to be a cattle country, and 
is taking hold of the proposition with 
a great deal of enthusiasm and intel- 
ligence. The old New England states, 
where Herefords were first planted in 
this country, and where the seed then 
sown still remains, but has lost much 
of its virility for lack of encourage- 
ment, are now anxiously inquiring for 
new blood. The far-off Canadian 
Northwest, where the frigid biasts 
are tempered by the friendly trade 
winds, making it a favored spot for 
our rugged breed, is sending out the 
Macedonian cry of old, ‘Come over 
and help us.’ Stricken Mexico, with 
its natural advantages as a cattle 
country, will have to be replenished 
when the devastating plague of war 
has run its course. There are wun- 
limited possibilities for the cattle 
business in South America, the Orient, 
and the islands of the seas. Who 
can tell but that even old Hereford- 
shire, the home of their nativity, may 
yet have to be restocked with Here- 
fords from our paddocks?” 

Reports presented at the meeting 
showed that the membership of the 
association at the close of the fiscal 
year, Aug. 31, was 5,880, an increase 
for the year of 647, as against an in 
crease of 518 for the preceeding ye 
Iowa, with 85 new members, showeu 
the largest increase. It was followed 
in order by Missouri with 76, Kansas 
with 69, Texas with 62, and Mlinois 
with 56. Iowa leads in membership 
with 730, Missouri is second with 617, 
Kansas third with 539, Illinois fourth 
with 520, Texas fifth with 419, and 
Nebraska sixth with 327. The South 
made the largest proportionate gain 
for the year of any section. Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Alabama and Tennessee 
increased their membership nearly 50 
per cent. The association now has 
members in all of the states except 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jer- 
sey and Delaware. It has members in 
Hawaii, Mexico and Canada, also. 

Registrations for the year totalled 
37,753, an imerease over the preceed- 
ing year of 7,000. Ninety-two per cent 
of the animals registered were owned 
by members of the association. Trans- 
fers totalled 28,228, an increase over 
the preceeding year of 3,996. At the 
average of the public sales of the 
year, these transfers represented an 
investment of $6,350,000 im: Herefords 
during the year. 

Cyrus A, Tow, of Norway, Ia., A. B. 
Cook, Helena, Mont., and W. A. Dall- 
meyer, Jefferson City, Mo, were 
elected directors for a term of three 
years to succeed Warren T, McCray, 
Kentland, Ind., J. A. ‘Shade, Kingsley, 
Ia., and Dr. J. E. Logan, Kansas City, 
whose terms expired. O. Harris, Har- 
Tris, Mo., viee president during the 
past year, was elected president. Phil 
C. Lee, San Angelo, Tex., was elected 
Yice president. R. H. Hazlett, Eldo- 
rado, Kan., treasurer, and R. J, Kin- 
zer, secretary, were re-elected. The 
directors who hold over are: Dr. T. 
F. DeWitt, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
©. Harris, ‘Harris, Mo.; R. H. Hazlett, 
Eldorado, Kan.; V. T. Davis, Jackson, 
Miss.; Phil GC. Lee, San Angelo, Tex., 


and H. 0. Moxley, Shelbyville, Ky. 
The. new executive committee. con- 
sists of R. H. Hazlett, O. Harris and 
W. A. Dallmeyer, 

The directors were authorized to 
expend not to exceed $30,000 on 
premiums for Herefords at the 1915 
shows. Six thousand dollars will be 
offered on Herefords at the Panama- 
Pacific exposition. 





MORE CATTLE FOR THE SOUTH. 


If southern farmers will turn their 
attention to growing the grasses thax 
are adapted to that country, and tv 
the growing of live stock, thus diver- 
sifying their industries, they will not 
only do a very good thing fer them- 
selves, but a good thing for the coun- 
try at large. There is no reason why, 
at least north of the line of the tick, 
southern farmers should not grow live 
stock, either cattle or hogs, at a great 
profit. As the tick belt has been 
gradually reduced through the efforts 
of the government, there is no reason 
why the South should not be one of 
the greatest cattle countries of the 
entire world, remarks Henry Wallace. 

We cealize the difficulties peculiar 
to all sections that have not grown 
cattle: The farmers themselves need 
to be educated to cattle growing. This 
is a slow process, as all educational 
processes are. Our object now is to 
turn the attention of ovr sonthern 
friends in that direction, knowing that 
with their usual energy and ability 
they will solve the problem if they 
once determine to do so. 





HIGH PRODUCTION. 


We have had 11 daughters of Hood 
Farm Torono 60326 finish yearly au- 
thenticated tests recently, nine of 
them two-year-olds. 

The nine heifers gave in the year 
80,397 pounds milk, 5,373 pounds 3 
ounces butter. Average age at com- 
mencement of test, 2 years 44%4 months. 
Average production 8,933 pounds milk, 
597 pounds 1 ownce butter. 

Of the other two, one was a three- 
year-old and one a_ four-year-old. 
They gave in the year 23,552 pounds 
11 ounces milk, 1,445 pounds 3 ounces 
butter. 

The total yearly production of the 
11 daughters were 103,949 pounds 11 
ounces milk, 6,818 pounds 6 ounces 
butter. Average age of the 11 daugh- 
ters, 2 years 7 months. Average 
production 9,449 pounds 11% ounces 
milk, 619 pounds 13 ounces butter. 

Don't you think these, with records 
made by other daughters stamps Hood 
Farm Torono as the greatest sire of 
high producers?—J. BE. Dodge, Hood 
Farm, Lowell, Mass. 


DAIRY STOCK SHOULD BE DE- 
HORNED. 





Except in the case of cattle that are 
to be used for exhibition purposes all 
dairy animals should be dehorned. In 
the wild state cattle needed horns for 
protection, but in the present state 
of domestication horns serve no use- 
ful purpose and are a source of con- 
siderable annoyance. 

On the adult animal the horns may 
be removed by the use of the saw or 
clipper. im either case the cut should 
be close enough to the head to leave 
a ring of hair on the part that is 
removed, otherwise there is likely to 
be a stubby growth of horn appear in 
the course of a year or two. 

The best and least cruel method of 
removing horns is by means of an 
application of caustic potash to the 
horm buttons while the calf is from 
one to four days old. The hair is 
earefully clipped from the buttons 
and the moistened end of a stick of 
caustic potash is then rubbed on the 
spot until the skin bleeds slightly. 
Care should be taken to prevent the 
liquid caustic from running off the 
button, but if only a small amount 
is rubbed on there will be no danger 
from this source. [If the caustic has 
been properly applied there will be a 
dent in the skull where the button ap- 
peared and no horns will develop. 


No matter how good the cow, fhe 
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THE RICHNESS OF CREAM FOR 
BUTTER-MAKING. 











A question was recently asked in 
the New York Produce Review as to 
what richness of cream creamerymen 
prefer for butter-making; also the en- 
quirer wanted to know the average 
test of farm-skimmed cream receipts. 


From the answers given by practical 
creamerymen in the United States it 
seems that around 30 per cent and 35 
per cent is generally preferred. Some, 
however, run as high as #5 per cent. 
The range was from 36 to 45 per 
cent. Possibly about 35 per cent 
would be the average cream desired 
by the creameryman in his business. 
A richer cream for butter-making is 
preferred because it gives a better 
body to the butter, is nicer to handle, 
and satisfies both creameryman and 
creamery patron to better advantage. 

One maker advised a 45 pér cent 
cream, because he held that when the 
cream cans and vat were rinsed and 
the cream pasteurized and a starter 
added it was thinned down enough 
to churn. A rich cream he also held 
saves ice and time in handling, and 
extra churnings. He said it also 
saves more skimmed milk at home for 
the farmer to feed to calves, pigs and 
poultry. It saves extra cooling and 
extra hauling, and keeps sweet longer. 
Less fat is lost in the buttermilk 
from the rich than from the poor 
eream, 

Invariably the makers desire a rich 
cream, most of them stating from 35 
per cent to 40 per cent or 35 per cent 
to 45 per cent-fat. These factorymen 
have been instructing their patrons 
to separate a richer cream than they 
formerly did. One factory stated that 
two years ago the cream as sent in 
by patrons to their factory tested 
from 12 to 25 per cent fat, but under 
their instructions to skim a richer 
cream it had risen to from 33 per 
eent to 38 per cent. Some are en- 
deavoring to get the patrons to send 
a 40 per cent cream throughout. Most 
of the makers have succeeded in in- 
ducing their patrons to skim a cream 
richer than 30 per cent. 

It is claimed that thin cream ts 
chiefly responsible for the abnormal 
foss of butterfat and low quality of 
butter, and hence low prices paid 
patrons for fat. The advent of the 
hand separator has caused the great 

in creamery work. Most 
dairymen separate the milk on tho 
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of butter are: 

1. Heavy cream does not sour as 
quickly as thin cream. 

2. Heavy cream means a smaller 
amount to be taken care of, hence it 
is likely to be thoroughly cooled and 
receive better care. 

3.‘ Heavy milk can be pasteurized 
in the creamery with less loss of fat 
in the buttermilk. 

4. Heavy cream permits of the use 
of a larger amount of a good starter. 

It-is more profitable to the cream- 
ery patron, because he recives @ bet- 
ter price per pound for his butterfat, 
and because he retains a larger 
amount of wholesome skim-mifk for 
feed. It is more profitable te the 
creamery, because it reduces the me- 
chanical loss of butterfat, improves 
the quality of the butter by permit- 
ting the use of clean, highly-flavored 
starter, increases the capacity of the 
creamery, gives a larger over-run, 
thus reducing the cost of manufacture, 
and where the cream is pasteurized 
it prevents the abnormal Yoss of but- 
terfat in churning. 

Some of the best creameries in the 
United States today are following the 
poliey of taking the percentage of 
butterfat into consideration in de- 
termining the price pafd for the cream. 
Cream that is clean-flavored and test- 
ing over 30 per cent butterfat re- 
ceives top quotations, while cream 
testing less than 30 receives one or 
two cents less for butterfat. There 
is only one conclusion to arrive at 
from this investigation, and that is 
that for creamery patron and for but- 
ter factory alike, the rich cream is 
preferable. Much more attention 
should be paid to a great many of the 


form and be raised to a higher level. 





Merely viewing the successful farm- 
er’s methods is productive of little 
good. It is in adopting them to 
own conditions that makes the 
ing worth while. The same rule ap- 
plies to reading the good things in 
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THE CHRISTMAS SEASON IN “YE 
OLDEN TIME” AND NOW. 


There is nothing that exercises @ 
more charming spell over the imagi- 
nation than the time-honored tales of 
Christmas in “ye olden time.” They 
carry us back to a time when Christ- 
mas was not only a season of gift 
making and family gatherings, but 
also a season of complete abandon- 
ment to mirth and good fellowship; 
to an age when men enjoyed life 
roughly but heartily and earnestly; 
when society lost itself in home-bred 
feelings and honest fireside delights; 
to a time when all classes observed 
more strictly the religious and social 
rights of this, the grandest festival 
of all the year. 

The traditional customs of the 
Christmas of long ago awaken with- 
in us profound and heart-felt admira- 
tion for the manner and sentiment in 
which they were observed. Every- 
thing conspired to produce the kindest 
feelings of merriment and good cheer. 
The yule log, with its many supersti- 
tions, glowed and blazed to warm the 
hearts of the merry-makers; the 
gound of minstrelsy and the singing 
of Christmas carols added their charm 
of melody to the occasion; and the 
profuse decorations of Christmas 
greens—the holly, the laurel and the 
mistletoe—contributed more than all 
else to make Christmas what it sure- 
ly was then, and what it is today, in 
@ somewhat modern sense, a Merry 
Christmas. 

Time and modern fashion have 
gradually worn away many of the 
ancient customs. The old genial 
spirit of hospitality has been sup- 
planted, for better or worse, by the 
so-called elegant tone of modern re- 
finement. The beautifully simple, but 
earnest, melody of the old-time carol 
has been displaced by the more stir- 
Tring effects of the modern anthem. 
The honest enjoyments of the past 
have given way to more trivial and 
fleeting pleasures. Truly we may 
say that the Christmas of today is far 
removed from the Christmas of long 
ago; yet, despite the havoc wrought 
by time, the season is now, as then, 
the most fondly cherished of all the 
year. In sentiment and in charm 
Christmas always remains the same. 

The very season of the year in- 
fluences our appreciation of Christ- 
mas. At other times we may enjoy 
the beauties of living nature, but at 
this time, when all around is barren 
and bleak, or, as in the north, lying 
silently hidden beneath the snow, we 
are bound to appreciate the joyous 
geason of good cheer. While the 
world without is stripped of its ver- 
dure, within the home nature can be 
reproduced in a wealth of Christmas 
greens. A cherished remembrance 
by every one is the decorative effect 
produced by the use of evergreens in 
the house. “What deep breaths from 
the outside world come into our 
homes with these Christmas greens? 
They are resinous with the odor of 
great fir forests, where snowflakes 
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are flying; spicy with orchid incense 
from tropical jungles where palms 
and smilax flourish; vibrant, perhaps, 
with mocking-bird songs in swamps 
where the mistletoe grows.” 





A SUCCESSFUL ALFALFA FARM IN 
SOUTHERN WISCONSIN. 


From the standpoint of labor in- 
come, as well as total income, one of 
the successful farms studied this year 
by the United States office of Farm 
Management is a well-equipped corn, 
alfalfa, and sheep farm in southern 
Wisconsin. While this farm contains 
527 acres, a large part of it is hilly 
and stony or so low and wet as to 
be of use for grazing purposes only. 
Two hundred sixty-six acres have 
been cleared and brought under culti- 
vation. The tillable area is a mod- 
erately rich loam soil. After deduct- 
ing insurance, taxes, and all other ex- 
penses connected with running the 
farm, after omitting all table and 
other farm supplies furnished direct- 
ly from the farm,-.and after allowing 
5 per cent interest on the total in- 
vestment, including personal property 
and real estate, a survey shows an an- 
nual labor income of $3,961. 

In 1913 the farm produced 82 acres 
oi corn, 1 acre of potatoes, 38 acres 
of oats, 25 acres of barley, 20 acres 
of timothy, and 150 acres of alfalfa. 
As rapidly as possible the following 
rotation is being adopted: corn, 1 
year; oats, 1 year; alfalfa, 6 years. 
This year the acreage of alfalfa has 
been increased to 170. 

Four men and 10 horses are re- 
quired to do the work. While the 
labor distribution is not ag yet fully 


worked out, the owner of the farm 
states that the harvesting and hand- 
ling of alfalfa hay keeps men and 
horses uniformly busy during the 
greater part of the year. About 600 
head of lambs are fed and fattened 
each Winter. This, with the bailing 
and markéting of alfalfa hay, provides 
profitable winter work. By far the 
largest single item of income is de- 
rived from the sale of alfalfa hay. The 
average yield is about four tons per 
acre this year, and the average price 
over a series of years has been only 
a little less than $15 per ton. 

Soil fertility is maintained by the 
application of manure and phosphate 
fertilizers and the soil is kept sweet 
by the use of lime. The farm is man- 
aged with economy and efficiency. An 
unsatisfactory stand of alfalfa is not 
permitted to occupy the land. Farm 
machinery is always kept in prime 
condition. Each enterprise is on a 
large enough scale to permit a full 
equipment of machinery for doing 
each type of work. Lambs for feed- 
ing are purchased in the West by a 
shrewd buyer at lowest possible 
prices and are skilfully sold on the 
Chicago market. As soon as the 
western sheep arrive all that are sal- 
able are sorted out and sent to mar- 
ket. These yield a profit at practical- 
ly no expense for feed. 


Many surveys have shown low labor 
income from sheep feeding, yet the 
feeding of sheep appears to be suc- 
cessful when conditions are right. The 
size of the farm, the large amount of 
low-priced grazing land, and the busi- 
ness ability of the farmer are evi- 
dently the factors that make it prac- 
ticable to keep sheep on this farm. 


alii ata tt Sn i Malla de nin inch etal ety | 


‘25 YEARS AGO 
In Colman’s Rural World—lIssue of Dec. 5, 1889 


There are in the Blue Grass counties twenty dollars invested in 
trotters te one invested in runners. The trotter is king. 





undersell the 


Some catile buyers from Germany have been eee in Chi- 

cago. They say at present prices they can ship to Germany and 

German bu We trust they will take off enough 

of the surplus to advance prices here to a basis upon which feeders 
can make some profit. They are not doing that now. 
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Jamestown, Va., in 1609. 


first cloth mill worth 
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of the 
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completely crushed 


found it necessary to protect the 


The first sheep introduced into the United States were taken to 
. - In 1662 Virginia prohibited the ex- 
portation of wool and offered five pounds of tobacco as a premium 
for every yard of woolen tissue produced in the colony... .. The 
name was erected in 1788 by several 
artford, Conn. . 
great canoe t s, So. Lectieen Sets trade, but when 
woolen w peace was 
senstalon British tissues were imported in enormous 
the industries of the States. Congress then 
ufacturers. 


- In 1810 there were five 
“The war of 1812 gave a 
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LABOR EFFICIENCY OF FIELD © 
INOCULATION, 





When a new legume is introduced @ 
into a locality it often happens that | 
one is uncertain about the land’s be- | 
ing inoculated. Many prefer to use | 
soil, from 600 to 800 pounds per acre, 
from a field in which the legume has | 
been grown successfully. Such fieldg — 
are rarely within easy driving dis- 
tance, so that the matter of hauling | 
becomes an item. If, for instance, 60@ % 
pounds per acre were to be used on | 


a 20-acre field this would mean six @ 


tons of soil to be hauled. eo 

To obviate this expense and trouble | 
a progressive Alabama farmer has. | 
adopted the following plan: The year 7 
before he sows the whole field he in- | 
oculates a strip through the middle ~ 
and sows this strip to the Iegume. The | 
remainder of the field might be sown | 
to wheat, oats, or other cover crop. © 
If a good stand results he is sure in- 
oculation is present in the soil cov- | 
ered by the strip. The following | 
season he loads his distributor from % 
the inoculated strip in the center of 7 
the field, and then drives to the edge ~~ 


of the field and back, where he re- 


fills the machine and drives to the op- J 
posite side, continuing the operation © 
until the whole field is covered. 

In locating the strip to be inocu- | 
lated the capacity of the distributor | 
should be taken into consideration | 
and the position of the strip so de- | 
termined that the machine can be © 
driven to the boundary and back to 7 
the source of supply without reload- ~~ 
ing. 





GROWING WINTER OATS IN THE © 
GULF STATES. 


Every southern-farmer should grow 4 
enough oats to feed his work stock @ 
during at least a portion of the year. 

In addition to furnishing feed grain § 
at less cost than it can be purchased, 
fall sown oats prevent the -washing 7 
of the soil by which much fertility is® 
frequently lost. There is still time 7 
to sow winter oats in the Gulf states, ~ 
though this work should be done at] 
once if good results are to be obtained. | 
According to specialists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, oats” 
sown in the southern states during ™ 
October or the first half of November 
may be expected to produce at least” 
twice the yield of grain obtained from) 
spring seeding. 

Winter grain may be sown on lands 
which produced a crop of cotton, corn ~ 
or cowpeas the past summer, If this” 


>» land has not already been plowed, © 


it will be better to make the surface” 
soil fine and loose with the disk or® 
drag harrow than to delay seeding by 
plowing now. Better results are ob- 7 
tained from sowing with the drill thant 

from broadcast seeding, though if a 
drill is not available sowing the seed © 
broadcast on well-prepared land usu-~ 
ally results in a good stand. If the 
preceding crop was. well fertilized,” 
100 to 200 pounds of:acid phosphate © 
will be all that the oats require this 


“fall, though @ little nitrate of sods” 
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| will help the fall growth, especially if 
the soil is not already well supplied 
‘with nitrogen from the growing of 
"cowpeas or some other legume. A 
| top dressing of 50 to 100 pounds of 
F nitrate of soda applied when growth 
‘starts in the spring will greatly in- 


































a - _erease the yield. 

Sate «The variety of winter oats most 
ie & commonly grown in the South is Red 
19 “me Rustproof. Appler, Lawson, Hundred 
26 34 | Bushel, Bancroft and Cook are selec- 

4 - tions or strains of Red Rustproof 
= "which are said to be particularly 
ELD © *yaluable in some localities. The Ful- 

ghum is @ promising new variety 

~ which matures a week or 10 days 
uced rearlier than the Red Rustproof, and 
that SSM usually produces as much or more 
} be- “GE grain. As the kernels of all these 
US@ "ee varieties are large, from two and a 
acre, “9 half to three and a half bushels 
has i should be sown to the acre. The 
lelde smaller quantity is sufficient if the 
digs peeed is drilled early on well-prepared 
iling (land, while three bushels or more 
, 600 & are needed when the seed is sown 
d On SS broadcast late in the season. The 
| six Winter Turf or Virginia Gray is a very 
gm bardy variety which is valuable for 

uble pasture or hay production, but which 
has does not yield as much grain in the 
year “39% southern states as the Red Rustproof. 
e in- Ge On account of the small size of the 
iddle “3a kernels, only one and a half bushels 

The ; 9 of seed of this variety are required. 

wn 

crop. THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF SHEEP 
e in- ON THE FARM. 

COV- = So 

wing It is said that the superior grain 
from ae at grew in the footprints of a mule, 
> a )over that made by a horse working 
edge "beside it, gave a certain professor the 
. Tew om ‘idea that what was needed in a coun- 
> op 3 try of light rainfall, is an implement 
stion a ‘that will penetrate the soil rather 

-@® than merely flatten the surface. 
= The result of this observation was 
utor aa the invention of the subsurface pack- 
stionl Bs ‘tr, which has done such wonders for 
aa agriculture in the western states, and 
1s be “western Canada. But how much 
k tom greater would have been the benefit to 
cada Many parts of the west if instead of a 

Machine to do this packing, live stock 

‘had been put on the farms to do all 

THE lover the farm what the mule did in 

“ga/ Pots. This would have saved west- 

sh érn farmers thousands of dollars in 

proW ame Machinery, and been a reserve fund for 

stock them in such years as portions of the 

year. | ‘agricultural west have been recently 
rain “ie Passing through. 

ased, . The sheep as a land packer will do 

hing West what the machine will do, al- 

ty is me though they should not be given the 





“pportunity when the land is in a wet 
sMnAitinn =A besides, because of its 
succulent food, a sheep 







ined, » y every kind of weed 
nited = in this, sheep will do 
oats with the disk harrow, 






“aad to a limited degree, with the ma- 
Mure spreader.. And while all this is 
)wing done the sheep is providing for 
Me farmer’s table the most wholesome 
Meat that is known. 














> Mr. W. D. McKee, one of the farm- 












corn | 

this § doing institute work among. the 
wed, | Missouri farmers for the Board of 
face | Peticulture, is the sponsor for the 





fan, “Sheep on Every Farm.” He 
es a bunch of reasons that are In- 
a convincing. He argues for a 
mW sheep on every farm, as many as 

b be handily shifted round to profit 
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» ob- F 
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if a 



























seed © advantage. He claims that army ity during the go-termed “Booster 
usu> 7 ms, weeds and insect pests fight Wee trom October Sto 10. The idea 
the wy of the sheep—and his detailed was that each grange should do some- 
ized, sons read as interestingly as a thing that would be of materia) value 
hate | story with a war zone setting. 2 en In oe he a 
this _ sheepish,” and butt-in to the < teas dani: pubic artes 


soda | 





his attempt to stimulate grange activ- 


FINAL REPORT ON NATIONAL 
GRANGE CONVENTION, 





The legislative committee is one of 
the most important of the grange as 
it represents the policies_of the nation- 
al body at Washington. Prof. T. C. At- 
keson of West Virginia is chairman. 
He said that the committee took an ac- 
tive part, before committees of Con- 
gress, in the legislation for the reor- 
ganization of our banking and finan- 
cial policies. The committee was op- 
posed to the co-called Moss-Fletcher 
bill and supported the Bathrick bill in 
which were embodied the principles as 
outlined by the national grange at its 
last session. The former bill was de- 
feated and the joint committees of the 
House and Senate reported another 
bill, known as the Bulkley-Hollis bill 
which recognized in a limited way the 
principles favored by the grange. It 
was endorsed by the legislative com- 
mittee in a spirit of compromise and 
because it contained some of the prin- 
ciples which the grange advocated. The 
whole subject is still before Congress. 
The committee also supported the ag- 
ricultural extension bill and also the 
so-called Hughes bill for vocational 
education. Likewise it approved the 
Shackelford good roads bill which was 
not brought to a vote when Congress 
adjourned. The committee was also 
active in its support of legislation of 
special interest to the dairymen of the 
country. 

The question of proportional repre- 
sentation in the National Grange again 
came to the front. Many readers of 
this paper may not understand that the 
present representation is made up of 
the master and his wife and they are 
the only voting delegates to the annual 
session. For some years past there 
has been an attempt made to have the 
basis of representation changed to 
what has been called proportional rep- 
resentation, that is a representation 
according to the membership in the 
grange from each state. A resolution 
was presented this year to make that 
basis of representation one delegate to 
each 25,000 members within a state, or 
where the membership is less than 25,- 
000 then each such state shall be en- 
titled to one delegate. We do not be- 
lieve such a change will be made in 
the very near future and not until the 
personnel of the national grange is 
much changed. 

The question of dealing with the in- 
creased immigration which is antici- 
pated after the European war shall 
close, is looked upon with serious in- 
terest by the grange leaders. There 
is a feeling that some more stringent 
regulations must be made by Congress 
in dealing with those who come to our 
shores and that there must bea sifting 
process of some sort so that we may 
not be overrun with an undesirable 
class of people. Some favor educa- 
tional tests, among them the national 
master as outlined in his address. 
Some tbink that lines should be drawn 
somewhat sharply against certain 
types of men and women who do not 
assimilate well with us and do not 
make the most desirable class of citi- 
zens. The grange is awake to this 
very important matter and will wel- 
come, with all good people, any from 
other shores who will add to the de- 
sirable citizenship of the United States. 

State Master Raine’s Address. 

The following is a synopsis of the 
annual report of State Master ©, O 
Raine, to the National Grange:—The 
organization of 10 subordinate granges 
in Missouri the past year is but a 
slight indication of the splendid work 
that has been accomplished. The or- 
der is building along the lines of bet- 
ter churches, better schools, better 
roads, better homes, better neighbors 
and a more thorough and practical ag- 
riculture. In this we are assisted by 
ali the educational, agricultural and 
business interests of the state. The 
“get together” idea is being cultivated 
in all parts of the state and this in 


turn ig creating a greater desire to/. 


stay on the farm. 
Mr. Raine referred particularly to 


alluded to as one of the evidences of 
the interest which the grange is taking 
in promoting the welfare of the young 
people of the state. This idea was the 
outgrowth of a Rural Life conference 
held during the session of the state 
grange. This fund is to be used as a 
loan to any boys or girls of the state 
who are without funds to complete 
their education. The applicant gives a 
personal note which draws interest at 
3 per cent and the face of the note is to 
be paid when the student is through 
school and has earned the monéy to 
pay it. Altheugh this fund is still 
young, nevertheless there are at the 
present time two boys and one gir] at- 
tending school and one girl teaching 
who was able to finish at the normal 
by the aid of the fund. As the fund is 
raised by popular subscription the 


words of gratitude and appreciation 
that come with each monthly report 
from these boys and girls, says Mr, 
Raine, are enough-to compensate the 
donors for their contributions. 





If farmers made money feeding cat- 
tle when fat stock sold for less than 
half it is bringing today, why can’t 
they do it now? 























FREE SILVERWARE 


We have just received a fresh ship- 
ment of these beautiful 26-piece Elec- 
tric Silver Sets from the factory. They 
won’t last long. Send for your set to- 
day. We refund your money if you are 
not satisfiee. 


26-Piece Electric Silver Set 



































We Want You to Have a Set of This Silverware 


We have in the past made many fine mium offers 1 
of Colman’s Rura! Worl x -¥ ener tote 
& complete electric Sil 


readers 
id, but this is the first time we have ever been able to offer 
ver Set on such a liberal offer. And please don’t think be- 
are giving away this splendid set on such liberal terms that it is the 
cheap silverware which is plated on a brass base and consequently changes 
color and has that “brassy” look just as soon as the plating wears off. This set 
which we offer you here ig Diated on a white metal base, therefore each and 
every piece is the same color al] the way through and will wear for years. As shown 
in the above illustration there are 26 pieces in this set—¢ Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Tea- 

ms, 6 Tablespoons, Sugar Shell and Butter Knife. Each Piece is full regulation 

for family use, the handles are hand ly emb d and decorated with the 
beautiful Daisy design which is now so popular and the bi 
bowls of the teaspoons and tablespoons are perfectly plain 





has been delighted beyond measure. We are so 
Silver Set will please and satisfy you that we make 
this offer,—and if you are dissatisfied after you get tiie 26-Piece Electric Silver Set, 
we will refund your money, or send you another set. You we couldn’t make 
such an offer unless this 26-Piece is exactly as we represent it. 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 


Send us @ one year’s new or renewal Colman’s Rural World and 











tion to 
to Farm and Home at our special ice of $1. » @nd 26 cents extra to help pay 
cking c on the 26-piece Electric Sllver-Set—total $1.25, and the 
complete 26-Piece Silver will be sent you by return mail—all charges If 
you cannot get a new subscription to these two great papers, send $1.25, 
and we will add a one year’s subscription to your own | : to ‘s 
Rural World, and in addition send you Farm and Home for one year. This 
may not a; agein. Remember, for S Tou fet Colman’s Rural Worrd 
omg and Heme one year, in ad we send you the 26-Piece 
* tric Silver Set—all charges prepaid. Sign the coupen below today before cha 
{ offer is withdrawn. 
Sign This Coupon Today 
Colman’s Bural World, 
Bt. Louis, Mo. 
Bnclosed find $1.25 to pay @ one year’s subscription Colman’s Rural World 
oot St em one Heme, ne" that are send me 26- 
By ng nme | you the Piece 
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USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS ARE 
BEST FOR EVERYBODY. 


When making gifts for Christmas 
one should consider their appropriate- 
ness. This is the secret of much of the 
pleasure of simple giving. There are 
many utility gifts that will give to the 
housekeeper especially, much more 
pleasure than uséless trifles, jim- 
cracks and gewgaws, and what is 
often misnamed as fancywork. 

Occupation gifts for children are 
also much preferable to a lot of break- 
able tops that scarcely last until 
Christmas day is over. These occupa- 
tion gifts will keep the children occu- 
pied for many days after Christmas, 
and is therefore a great relief to the 
busy mother. 

We will mention here a few articles 
that would be appreciated by most 
mothers and housekeepers, also some 
occupation gifts for children. 

There are many kitchen utensils not 
ordinarily found in the kitchen that 
make nice gifts. Most any housekeep- 
er would be glad to receive a ham or 
meat slicer, one with a clamp to hold 
the ham firmly in place, and the knife 
adjustable so it will cut the meat any 
thicknes. A kitchen thermometer 
which registers up to 400 degrees, 
makes a nice gift for the co6k. 

The busy mother who has to put up 
school lunches for her children will 
be pleased with a bread cutter in mak- 
ing sandwiches, one with a knife or 
cleaver that can be so regulated as to 
cut thin, medium or thick slices. 

Kitchen Sets Delightful. 

Any housekeeper will be delighted 
to get a nickle-plated kitchen set. 
Aluminum ware is so light and easy 
to handle that I have yet to see the 
housekeeper that would not appreci- 
ate the gift of a tea-kettle, sauce-pan 
or frying-pan. A grater with four 
sides is another useful device. One 
side has very wide openings for scrap- 
ing vegetables, another for bread, one 
for nutmeg and the other for grating 
another degree of fineness. 

Since the parcel post has been m- 
augurated, every housewife, especial- 
ly. the country housewife, should have 
‘an accurate postal scale to weigh the 
parcels sent out. 

Aluminum cake pans with remov- 
able bottoms will delight the heart of 
the cake-baker. A wooden box filled 
with kitchen tools which can be 
bought for a trifle, will be particular- 
ly acceptable to a housekeeper. One 
might go on indefinitely naming uten- 
sils and articles that would make nice 
utility gifts. 

Aprons always make good practical 
gifts, from those made of fine checked 
gingham, made to reach almost to the 
floor, and with sleeves, to the fancy 
but useful sewing aprons. 

An attractive sewing apron may be 
made out of blue linen piped around 
the edge with white wash braid or tape. 
It should have pockets for a- spool 
or two of thread, for a paper of nee- 
dies, pins, and a pocket for the thim- 
ble. The pockets should be bound with 
the white braid or tape. It would be 
nice to have the initials of the recipi- 
ent worked in white on one of the 
larger pockets. 

String Bag for Kitchen. 

A bag that will prove quite useful 
fm the kitchen is a string bag. It can 
be made of leatherette, crash or linen. 
The bag proper should be used for 
keeping odds and ends of strings in, 
which have come around packages; 
then on the front of the bag sew a 
pocket and make a little hole in the 
center of it. 

If made of goods buttonhole this hole 
around, place a ball of twine or let the 
end of the string stick out through the 
hole, and it can be drawn out to any 
length when wanted without removing 
the ball. Hang a small pair of scissors 
at one side of bag to cut cord with. 

A bag made of silkolene with a draw 











string at top, large enough to fit over 

a waist or dress skirt are nice for 

gifts; then there are work-bags, shoe- 

bags, button-bags, toilet-bags and such 

like, all of which are easily made. 
Gifts for Children. 

Among occupation gifts for children, 
we will name the building blocks of 
different sizes from which the children 
will derive much pleasure in build- 
ing towers, houses, barns and any- 
thing that the child’s taste will sug- 
gest. A boy will delight in a box of 
carpenter tools, and a girl will be de- 
lighted with an ironing set, a laundry 
set or a kitchen set. 

Children will get many hours of en- 
joyment out of a box of water color 
paints or a box of crayons and a pad 
of paper. A little work-box or basket 
fitted up with thimble, needles, thread, 
and small scissors will delight most 
little girls and will help them learn to 
sew. 

A very nice basket can be made out 
of ordinary quart fruit baskets. -Gild 
it or enamel in white and touch up 
with gold paint, or it ean be enameled 
in delicate shades of pink and blue. 
Line with silk or linen to match or 
harmonize with the color of the bas- 


I will go. But first I want to tell 
“Joe’s Wife” that there is another 
“Joe” beside hers—yes, I am one of 
those precious sweethearts referred to 
by our editor. 

If this is worth its space in print, 
perhaps I'll call again some day and 
tell you of the happy home I am plan- 
ning with another, if nothing prevents 
those plans from being carried out. 
Best wishes to all.—‘“Joe’s Sweet- 
heart,” Texas. 


THE CHRISTMAS DINNER TABLE. 








A simple arrangement for the table 
is gained by using a _ thick holly 
wreath tied on two slides with broad 
red ribbons and placing in the center 
a crystal candelabra filled with tall 
candles. 

Another plan is to have a center- 
piece of wedge-shaped boxes holding 
slices of rich fruit cake or Christmas 
bonbons, and the points of the boxes 
may hold candles. -These boxes may 
serve as souvenirs. A vase of holly or 
mistletoe is placed in the center of 
the table. Little candles in star hold- 
ers can be arranged about the outer 
edge of boxes, which are tied with red 





Bertha and the Garden Furniture That She Made. 


Why Not Do Likewise 


During the Fall and Winter Months? 


ket, and sew pockets on the inside, and 
sew in a little pin-cushion on one side. 

Most children will get enjoyment out 
of a little rake, hoe and shovel, and a 
wagon. Girls will enjoy a carpet- 
sweeper of the toy kind or a little 
broom. A box of colored pictures to 
cut out, and a small pair of scissors 
will not only give employment for the 
children on rainy days, but other days 
as well.—Farm Life. 


HAPPY THOUGHTS FROM TEXAS. 


To the Home Circle: —When I read 
the Rural World of Nov. 12, I could 
not resist “Joe’s wife’s” entreaty and 
the editor’s kind invitation to call. This 
is my first visit to the Home Circle, 
but each issue is read with pleasure. 

Dear readers, can you not read be- 
tween the lines of “Joe’s Wife’s” let- 
ter, and tell that she is a happy wom- 
an? I have a mental picture of her as 
a busy, but happy housewife. How I 
would love to visit her mountain home, 
and enjoy that hospitality, too! I have 
always longed to visit the mountains; 
I know there is so much beautiful 
scenery among them. I have lived in 
the “piney woods” of East Texas all 
my life; therefore, a mountain would 
be a source of wonder to me. 

I am a farmer’s daughter, and like 
farm life, where we can raise our own 
vegetables, fruit and have poultry, 
hogs and cattle; while our city broth- 
er has to live out of paper sacks, 
largely. 

Each article in the Rural World per- 
taining to home life is interesting to 
me as I am a home lover and think 
a happy home is the grandest thing on 
earth. 

How many of our Home Circle sis- 
ters enjoy fancy work, reading and 
music? It is hard for me to say which 
I like best. 

Nov. 26th was set apart for Thanks- 
giving, but do you not think we should 
give thanks each day of our lives for 
the many blessings we receive each 
day? We should be thankful for our 
life, health, strength, and daily bread, 
beside the many little things we do 
not stop to think about, though they 
form a great part of our lives. 

For fear of worrying our editor’s pa- 
tience with these “scattering remarks,” 








and green ribbons. Place cards suita- 
ble for the season are laid on each 
plate, while in the napkins are placed 
bread slices. 

For a family dinner, a large glass 
bowl filled with polished fruit, may 
be used for the center of the table, 
making a mass of rich and glowing 
color. A wreath of grapes and holly 
may be placed about it and candle- 
sticks can hold the tall red candles, 
which may have red shades, if one 
desires. Use the finest damask cloth 
and the best china and glass. 

A star of brown and green pine cones 
makes another effective centerpiece, 
each point ending in a fan made of 
green pine needles. At each intersec- 
tion may be arranged a small red can- 
die. At each cover is placed a sprig 
of holly. Bonbons and menu carry out 
the Christmas colors as far as prac- 
ticable. 


MAKING PLUM PUDDING AND OTH- 
ER THINGS FOR CHRISTMAS, 


Tutti-Frutti Ice Cream.—One quart 
of cream and one and a half ounces of 
sweet almonds, blanched and chopped, 
one-half pound sugar. Freeze; when 
nearly frozen, add one-half pound of 
preserved fruits, with a few chopped 
raisins, and finely sliced citron. Cut 
fruit small and mix well with the 
cream. Freeze like ice cream and 
keep on ice. 

Old English Mince Meat.—Two 
pounds of suet, two pounds of apples, 
two pounds of currants, two pounds of 
raisins, one-half pound of moist sugar, 
pinch of salt, juice and rind of one 
lemon, one-fourth pint of brandy, one- 
half pint of sherry. Mince fine and 
mix all together. Keep in a cool place. 

Mince Meat.—One pint of meat; three 
pints of apple, chopped fine, four large 
spoonfuls of vinegar, one large spoon- 
ful of cinnamon, one-half spoonful of 
cloves, two spoonfuls of salt, two cups 
of molasses, one-half cup of sugar. 
Cook on back of stove and fill pie. 

A White Plum Pudding.—Beat to a 
cream a half cup of sugar, three- 
fourths cup of butter; add four well 
beaten eggs, two cups of milk, a pinch 
of salt and a quart of flour mixed with 
one-half cup of shredded citron, one- 
half cup’of seeded raisins, one-half cup 














OLD-TIME REMEDY 7 
MAKES PURE BLOO i 


Purity your blood by tz 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This me 
cine has been and still is the peop 
medicine because of its reli 
character and its wonderful succes, 
in the treatment of the common dig. 
eases and ailments—scrofula, 
tarrh, rheumatism, dyspepsia, Ig 
of appetite, that tired feeling 
general debility. : 

Hood’s_ Sarsaparilla has beeg 
tested forty years. Get it today, © 


Big Sleeping Doll FREE 


This fine sleepis 
doll is nearly & 
feet tall, and ig 
the rage. She Hm 
slippers, comp 
underwear, stock 
ings, etc. Dress 
very prettily m 
half length, 
trimmed with 
also has a 7 
chatelaine watch” 
with fleur-de-lis pi) 
You can dress dd 
undress this doll just 
like a real baby. 
curly hair, pe 
yP teeth, rosy ch 
beautiful eyes, 
goes to sleep just 
natural as life Y 
you lay her down, | 

This doll free 
selling only 20 of 
magni mt art a 
religious pictures 
10 cents each. ¥& 
trust you with pi 
tures until sold, a 
give an extra 
prise gift for prompe 
ness. Send no money—just your name. 7) 

PEOPLE’S SUPPLY CO., Dept. KB. We 

St. Louis, Mo. ¥. 
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of currants, a teaspoonful of gratedy 
nutmeg and a teaspoonful of vanilla 
Just before putting in mold stir in t 
tablespoonfuls of baking powder. Boil) 
or steam two hours. Serve with braie 
dy sauce. 

Plain Pumpkin Pie.—Cut the p 
kin in pieces, grate with common g 
er, and add milk enough to make it 
little thinner than common stewed 
pumpkin. To enough pumpkin f fi 
three pies, add one egg and season’ 
with cinnamon. Bake a little longer 
than if the pumpkin was stewed. 9 

Christmas Pound Cake.—One pou | 
of butter and one pound of sugar work ae 
ed to a cream, eight egg yolks, ; 
whites beaten separately and added ® 
butter and sugar after creamed, thet 
one pound of flour. Bake in a deep pall’ 
one hour or a little more. 


Potatoes a la Parisienne.—Pare po- 
tatoes and cut into small balls with@ 
potato cutter. Boil in hot salted wa 
ter until tender, drain and drop inté 
a saucepan containing a cup of drawn: 
butter seasoned with pepper and p : 
ley. Stew three minutes, 


Squash a la Gratin.—Pare, qua 
and boil the squash, mash and pre 
to get out the water, beat in a 
spoonful of butter with pepper, 
and a little cream. Pour into ab 
ing dish, stew with crumbs, fin 
crushed, and bake in a quick oven ul 
til these are slightly browned. 

Celery Salad—Equal amounts 
cream cheese, olives and English wé 
nuts chopped and served in crisp oF 
ery stalks, with mayonnaise dressiff 
and a few small nuts on top. To 
eaten with the fingers as asparagi® 

Beet Saute.—Boil and slice ag ft) 
Plain boiled beets. Put into a salet) 
pan, with a large spoonful of butte® 
the same of vinegar, with pepper 
salt. Shake and toss until they 
glazed with hot butter, then dish 

Sausage Dressing for Turkey— 
two andahalf pounds of crack 
rolled out fine, add spiced seasoning, 
a little butter, salt, two unbeaten 
and one pound of raw sausage, 
skins removed before adding to mix 
ture. Then moisten with water. 
very delicious dressing. 

Brown Fricassee of Chicken.—Cut ¥ 
chicken. Put some butter in sat 
and when brown put in the ch 
Stir till every piece is well bre 7 
then add two tablespoonfuls of flout 
stir again, add one pint of 
water, stir until it boils. Add a 
salt, cover and let simmer until 
der. Add a little onfon juice and pep> 
per. Put on dish and pour sauce over 
sprinkled with chopped parsi¢y-—~“@ Cul 
Helen A. Synan, Massachusetts. <9 : 
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| PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 

















MAge only; waue iwi pur. -— 
»Aprons say, large, small or medium. 


gz 9934. Ladies’ House Dress. 

| Cut in seven sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
“2 and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
) Qires 6 yards of 36-inch material for 
'& medium size. The skirt measures 
1% yards at the foot, in a medium size. 
1187. Girls’ Tunic Dress, With or With- 
out Bolero. 

Cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
‘Years. It requires 54% yards of 44-inch 
“Material for a 12-year size. 

; 9758. Girls’ One-Piece Dress. 

' Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
pyears. It requires four yards of 40- 
‘Mich material for an 8-year size. 

| 9994. Ladies’ “Over All” Apron. 

' Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
pend large. It requires 4% yards of 36- 

h material for a medium size. 
1119. Ladies’ Basque Waist. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40,-42 
wand 44 inches bust measure. It re- 











‘ 
aires 24%4 yards of 44-inch material 
‘or a 36-inch size. 


‘118 A Pretty Cap, and a Becoming 
Bonnet, for the Little Ones. 

Cut in two sizes: For children, 1 to 2, 
and 3 to 4 years. It requires % yard 
of 24-inch material for either style. 

9759. Girls’ Dress. 
Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
It requires 3144 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for a 6-year size. 
9724; Ladies’ Dress. 

Cut in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 
5 yards 44-inch material for a 36-inch 
size, 

1082—1071. Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist 1082, cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt 1071, cut in five sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28, and 30 inches waist measure. It 
requires 6% yards of 36-inch material 
for a medium size. The skirt measures 
154 yards at its lower edge. Two sep- 
arate patterns, 10c for each. 

1113. Ladies’ “Cover All” Slumber or 
Lounging Robe. 


Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 5% yards of 36- 


CHRISTMAS GIVING SHOULD NOT 
BE DONE HEEDLESSLY. 


Thoughtful persons must feel that 
they owe to their friends a certamn 
obligation in helping to lift the burd- 
en of Christmas and of helping to 
keep for it the true spirit of pleasure 
giving. We may have tried to find 
in the holiday practices a justification 
in “Everybody does it,” and either be- 
cause we have none of us wished to 
be “different and peculiar” or because 
we have not had the courage to con- 
front the criticism of the awe inspir- 
ing “they’—we have followed what 
has seemed after all the line of least 
resistance, just giving, oh! anything 
—just so you give something that 
eosts no less than’ what we have re- 
ceived. 

To be sure none of us feel quali- 
fied to direct the tide of popular prac- 
tices, yet no one of us when we do 
stop to think, ever so briefly, but has 
some well defined idea of what we 
would like Christmas season to mean 
to us. We do want the Christmas 
season to be a season of good will, 
not but that the whole year through 
should be so characterized, but we do, 
many of us, believe that the special 
observance of a season of the year 
may serve to gather up our intentions 
and forces and that in giving expres- 
sion to those intentions through the 
giving of gifts and special greetings 
there will be given an impetus to the 
larger display of good will throughout 
the year. That expression of good 
will should be not alone a pocket 
book expression, but it should be of 
the heart and mind. For it is not the 
monetary value but the thought and 
sincere good wishes that give to the 
gift its pleasure giving power, and it 
should be remembered that the gift 
need not necessarily have money 
value. 

If we then have thought for our 
friends we will have regard for the 
appropriate, not heedlessly giving to 
Uncle Tom embroidered slippers-when 
he already.is the possessor of several 
pairs of such impedimenta, nor on the 
other hand should we be so desperate- 
ly determined to give what is practi- 
cal that we give mother a “roaster” 
that she may the better roast the tur- 
key for our Christmas dinner. 

The trifling gift finds a ready wel- 
come if it carries with it thoughtful- 
ness and kindness, and if the special 
greeting carries with it a heart inter- 
est in the friend, then does it accom- 
plish what we would have it—then 
will it truthfully spell “Merry Christ- 
mas.”—Inga M. K. Allison, Colorado. 





The odour of printer’s ink and cedar 
is not at all agreeable ts moths. An 
ordinary trunk lined with clean news- 
papers, under which a number of 
small pieces of wood from cigar boxes 
have been laid, makes almost as safe 
a storage place for clothing as an ex- 
pensive cedar chest. 








inch material for a medium sized robe. 
9678. Child’s Rompers. 

Cut in four ‘sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 
years. It requires 25, yards of 36-inch 
material for a 4-year size. 

8390. Dolls Set of Long Clothes. 

Cut in three sizes: For dolls, 16, 18 
and 20 inches in length. It requires 
2% yards of 27-inch material for the 
dress, 1% yards of 24-inch material for 
the wrapper, and 2% yards of 24-inch 
material for the coat, for an 18-inch 


doll. 
9964. Boys’ Suit. 
Cut in four sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 
years. It requires 2 yards of 36-inch 
material for a 4-year size. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No... 


eeeeeeeee sewer eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Meresane\.ue 


FOR OUR 


Boys Rluets 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 35th St., Reek 
Island, Iinois. 








Dear boy and girl readers of the 
Rural World:—l’ve got some splendid 
news for you—just simply splendid! 
Listen: We are going to have a great 
big fine club—all for our very own 
and we are going to make it one 0 
the finest in the whole world. Of 
course, that’s saying a lot, but don’t 
you think we can do it? We can try 
anyway, can’t we? There is nothing 
like trying, you know. 

But—good gracious! I am forget- 
ting something—something very im- 
portant, You see, when people 
aren't acquainted with each other 
they have to be introduced; at least, 
that is the proper way. And when 
there is no real live person present 
to perform the introduction they just 
have to introduce themselves. That 
is what we will have to do. So with 
the help of the big Rural World I am 
going to begin right now. I am the 
president of The Merry Game Club, 
and I just leve to see little boys and 
little girls enjoy themselves. I love 
to see them laugh. I love to see 
them romp. I love to see them tak- 
ing part in games that entertain and 
instruct and help them grow into 
splendid men and women. 

Do games do that? Well, I just 
guess they do. The more helpful 
and instructive a game is the more 
fun you get out of it. And that is one 
of the many important things our 
Merry Game Club is going to do for 
you. It is going to tell you how to 
play the very best games, and it is 
going to ask you to help—every single 
one of you. And what is especially 
nice, it is going to give a prize every 
week to the boy or girl sending in 
the best game, 

I just love prizes, don’t you? They 
are so mysterious and so Christmas 
gifty, and so—like fairy tales, aren’t 
they? Just imagine that your mail 
carrier is bringing a lovely mysterious 
box—addressed to you! Of course, 
you can’t guess what is in it, and 
you can hardly wait until you open 
it. And when you do open it you 
find—M-m-m-m, dear me, I came pret- 
ty near telling, didn’t 1? But that’s 
a secret. You'll just have to send in 
one of the nicest games you know 
about (I’m sure you know of a lot) 
and you must tell us how itis played; 
and if the one you send in is the best 
received in one week you'll get a 
prize; and then you'll know how de- 
lightful it is to get one. 

I want every little boy and girl to 
have a chance to enjoy our Merry 
Game Club. I know just how much 
little boys and girls like to get prizes, 
For, you see, once upon a time—QOh, 
quite a while ago, I was a little bor 
—or—a little girl myself. But—Dear 
me! I couldn’t have been a little boy 
and a little girl both at the same time, 
could I? That’s a joke, isn’t it? And 
—say! It’s the beginning of a game 
too—a guessing game. Of course, it 
will be sort of a funny guessing 
game, but we want a few funny 
games, and this will be one of the 
funny ones. Let’s guess for a prize, 
It’s heaps of fun guessing for a prize, 
especially when the prize is going to 
be a nice one. I want you boys and 
girls to guess what I used to be—a 
little boy or a little girl. And to the 
one sending the first correct guess I 
will send a dandy post card. I don’t 
mean just a common post card, but 
a perfectly lovely one. It wfil be se 
nice that I will have to send it to you 
fn a box. Now I want you to guess 
right away. Send your guess in ab 
envelope and address the envelope 
like this: 

President of The Merry Game Club. 
1427—35 Street, 
Rock Island, DL 
This is ali for this week; next week 


11] come again. Good-bye until then 
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Marxer Report 
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Wee 


LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT AND 
PRICES AT ST. LOUIS. 


CATTLE—If anything definite at all 
ean be extracted from the tangle into 
which the market has been placed by 
reason of the quarantines, followed by 
@ rapid fire of modifications and excep- 
tions, it must be considered in much 
the same shape it was a week ago, 
when cattle were allowed to be re- 
eeived for immediate slaughter only. 
This seems about the surest thing in 


the whole mess, and some have their 
doubts about even this. 

The beef steer supply was again of 
generous volume and quality of medi- 
um average, there being very few good 
beeves on sale and nothing strictly 
prime. Medium and common grades 
were again in the majority. What few 
good to choice beeves there were on 
sale looked almost sieady, but there 
was an easy feeling. and they were 
none too ready sale. Medium and com- 
mon grades, however, were dull and 
the large supply was both excessive 
and burdensome. In most cases there 
was a decline of a flat 25c apparent. 

Some heifers were absolutely unsal- 
able and left in sellers’ hands minus a 
bid. Those that sold went 15@25c low- 
er—in fact, the majority was at the 
large end of the decline. Medium and 
common classes were at a standstill. 
Packers did not want them and they 
made it plain beyond peradventure of 
a doubt. Therefore, shippers are ad- 
vised to keep these thin, common heif- 
ers off the market. 

Trade in cows, with the exception of 
canners, Was again slow and 15@25c 
lower. Canners were close to steady, 
although on a somewhat feeble basis 
at best. Bulls moved about steady. 

Stock cattle can not be sold on ac- 
count of the new quarantine regula- 
tions. 

Quarantine cattle offerings consist- 
ed of 35 car loads. Some sellers com- 
plained that there was a slight lull 
and a slow movement during the mid- 
die of the morning, but, generally 
speaking, it was a strong session and 
movement was active. Some Louisiana 
range steers sold at $5.60. Yearlings 
and heretics were also in good demand 
and sold strong. There was a good de- 
mand for all the cattle on sale and 
market was firm. 

HOGS—tThe trade was slow, and the 
close on a weak basis. Prices were ir- 
regular and 25@40c lower. A single 
load at $7.30 represented the top of the 
market, while the bulk of the hogs 
went at $7@7.20. The top and bulk 
here were the same as the top and 
bulk in Chicago. Shippers were op- 
erating, but they were cautious, as they 
are not certain just yet where they can 
make shipments to, and do not like to 
purchase a lot of hogs and then find 
out that they can not ship them to the 
points desired, however the situation 
seems to be clearing. 

A good class of hogs went at $7.15 
and up and there was a lot of pretty 
good kind @f hogs at $7@7.10 and a lot 
of fairly good mixed hogs at $6.85@ 
7.00. Rough packers went at $6.50@ 
6.75. Packers were slow to get into 
the market, as they hoped to force 
greater reductions by waiting until 
late in the day. At noon but a small 
proportion of the hogs had been sold. 
Packers purchased lots of hogs around 

7 and under, and they got some pret- 
ty good hogs at these prices. 

Pigs and lights were irregular sale 
and felt the full force of the decline. A 
good class of lights weighing less than 
165 pounds sold at $6.85@7.10, while 
the fair grades went at $6.50@6.75, 
best pigs under 125-pounds brought 
$6.25@6.50, fair grades $5.75@6.25 and 
some common ones $5.25@5.65. Quite a 
lot of pigs and lights were unsold 
when the market closed. 

SHEEP—Early sales showed a loss 











of 25c, while the later ones were 30@ 
50c lower on both ends. It was one 
of the worst breaks in a long time. 
Values, especially on lambs have been 
on a high basis recently and the big 
break is but a reaction from increased 
advancs. 

A few natives, also a double deck of 
Western lambs, went at $9, which was 
the top of the market. A pretty good 
grade of lambs went at $8.50@8.85, and 
some fair offerings $8.25@8.50, while 
eulls and poor kinds in general went at 
$7@8. Some western lambs that were 
not as fat as they should have been 
brought $8.30@8.50, and some right 
good ones went at $8.80. 

For some time practically all ofthe 
mutton sheep have sold at $5.50, but 
Monday there was nothing above 
$5.25, and they were slow even on this 
basis. Late in the day some of the 
right good muttons were going at $5. 
Choppers were lower also, selling 
largely at $4.25@4.50, canners at $3@4 
and bucks at $4.25@4.50. 

HORSES 
sold in the ring went to eastern pur- 
chasers, and they were not willing to 
pay better prices for their material. 
There was practically no demand 
whatever for southern types and very 
few of these kinds sold. 

Selling of war aniinals was active 
and all buyers’ and sellers’ time was 
occupied in the sclling of these types. 


All classes of cavalry and artillery an- | 
imals were active sellers, and all that | 


inspection 
gotten 


and passed 
when 


were shown 
made plenty of money 
right in the country. 


MULES—In the last few days or so | 


there has been no demand whatever 


for mules and the number of animals | 
sold out of the receiving barn in the | 
week would not, total 25 head. | 
This is the lightest trade the market } 
has seen in the history of the market. | 
Mules of all classes are selling any-, 
head | 


past 


where from $85 to $100 per 
cheaper than they did the correspond- 
ing time last year. 





HAY QUARANTINE MODIFIED. 


The regulations governing the ship- 
ment of hay, straw, and similar ar- 
ticles from states quarantined on ac- 
count of the foot-and-mouth disease 
have now been modified so that hay 
cut befere August 1, 1913, may be 
moved freely without reference to the 
time when it was baled. Hitherto it 


was required that in addition to being | 


cut before August 1 the, hay should 
have been baled before October 1. The 
provision, however, that since being 
cut the hay should have been stored 
away from all cattle, sheep and swine, 
remains in force. ; 

In the case of hay that has been cut 
since August 1 or which has not been 
kept away from contact with any pos- 
sible source of infection, disinfection 
under federal supervision is required. 
This disinfection should be accom- 
plished by fumigation with formalde- 
hyde gas. 





QUARANTINE FOR FOOT-AND- 
MOUTH DISEASE MODIFIED. 


By a new order, effective November 
30, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
modified the quarantine for foot-and- 
mouth disease so that the meat sup- 
ply will be released for use and the 
industry of feeding meat animals 
freed from obstacles over a large ter- 
ritory in three states. The order ts 
particularly significant in that it per- 
mits the shipment of dressed calves, 
sheep, and swine, which are common- 
ly shipped with their hides, hoofs, 
and heads on, without restriction 
from the territory specified. The 
order in substance is as follows: 


The shipment, transportation, or 
movement of cattle, sheep, other 
ruminants and swine into the follow- 
ing described territory from any other 
state outside of the quarantined area, 
or from any territory or the District 
of Columbia, for any purpose, is per- 
mitted: 

All counties in the state of Wis- 
consin, except the counties of Green, 
Rock, Walworth, Kenosha, Racine, 
Dane, Jefferson, Waukesha, Milwau- 
kee, Lincoln and Langlade, 

All counties in the state of Ohio, 
except the counties of Mitchell, 
Green, Black Hawk, Buchanan, Dela- 


—The majority of the stuff} 


Bs 





ware, Dubuque, Tama, Benton, Linn, 
Jones, Jackson, Poweshiek, Iowa, 
Johnson, Cedar, Clinton, Scott, Keo- 
kuk, Washington, Louisa and Musca- 
tine. 

The following counties in the state 
of Illinois: Calhoun, Madison, Bond, 
Fayette, Effingham, Jasper, Crawford, 
St. Clair, Clinton, Marion, Clay, 
Richland, Lawrence, Monroe, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Wayne, Edwards, 
Wabash, Randolph, Perry, Franklin, 
Hamilton, White, Jackson, Williamson, 
Saline, Gallatin, Union, Johnson, Pope, 
Hardin, Alexander, Pulaski and Mas- 
sac. 

The shipment, transportation, or 
movement for immediate slaughter of 
cattle, sheep, other ruminants and 
swine from the territory hereinbefore 
described to points in any other 
state, territory, or the District of 
Columbia at which federal meat in- 
speetion is maintained, whether in the 


quarantined area or not is permitt 
subject to such restrictions as m 
be imposed at destination by the 
ficials of the state or the District, 
Columbia, When such shipments | 
live stock are unloaded enroute wit 
in the quarantined area for the py 
pose of rest, water and feed, such 
loading shall be into pens or ya 
which have been specially cle 
and disinfected for live stock ship 
from points outside of the qua 
tined area. 

The shipment, transportation, 
movement of dressed carcasses 
calves, sheep, other ruminants 
swine, the hides, skins, hoofs, 
feet of said animals, 


from the territory hereinbefore 
scribed to any other state, territory 
or the District of Columbia, or 
any foreign country, 
without pny restrictions whatever, 











70,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


these columns. 


buyers every week. 
under any circumstances. 


Colman’s Rural Worl 


LAND WANTED. 


QUICK CASH for your business or 
erty. Anything, anywhere. Don’t pay big 
commissions. Dept. 2, Co-operative Sales- 
man Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 


FARMS AND LANDS. 


DELAWARE FARMS, fruit, livestock, al- 
falfa. Best land near best markets. Address, 
State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 


240 ACRES 61; 
all cultivatable 2nd bottom, 
Bros., El Dorado Springs, Mo. 


CORN, WHEAT, ALFALFA and truck 
farm, Southeast Kansas and Northeast Ok- 
lahoma, $35.00 to $50.00 acre. Write for list, 
Beatty, Cojfeyville, Kansas. 








= 











miles out, well improved, 
$45.00. Shaw 








500 ACRES or 220 acres of good land in 
Northeastern Oklahoma, 2 miles of railroad 
town of 500 pepulation, for sale or partly in 
trade for sity property, with good income, 
H. W. Oelrich, New Knoxville, Ohio. 











LIVE STOCK. 


BERKSHIRES—tThe large prolific kinds. 
Pigs, $10 each. H. H. Shepard, Pacific, Mo. 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS. Best breed- 
ing, prices low.—H. O, Linhart, Lohman, Mo. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE HOGS, best 
quality, reasonable prices. Frank Franklin 
& Sons, Vinita, Okla. 


FOR SALE—Chester White boar pigs and 
one yearling boar. Pedigree furnished. B. J. 
Carroll, Caledonia, Minn. 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA serviceable 
male spring pigs. Prize winners. Price rea- 
sonable, C, O. Fritschle, Bogota, Ill. 


GUERNSEY CALVES, 10 heifers, 2 bulls, 
beautifully marked, $20.00 each crated for 
shipment anywhere. Write Edgworth Farm, 
Whitewater, Wis. 




















prop- | 


Farmers’ Classified Department 


RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Colman’s Rural World has a family of over 76,000 paid in advance sub- 
scribers every week. This means that at least 350,000 farm folks are readers of 
Figure tho cost of sending each of these readers a personal letter 
each week and then compare that cost with the low rate st which you can reach 
them ALL through the Classified Columns below. 
advertisement, including initials and numbers which count aa words, and multiply 
by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost is to reach these 70,000 
No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no fakes 
Cash must accompany ali orders. 


ADDRESS, 


Advertising 
Department 


Count up the words in your 


718 Lucas Av.,-St. Louis, Mo. 


POULTRY. 


BLACK LANGSHANS, 
erels. Rosie Tull, Walke: 


Te 
exclusivety, 
, Mo. 








BIG DARK VELVETY ROSECOMB Red: 4 
Sunnyside Farm, Havensville, Kas, 


| bargains. 


and hay, straw, 
or similar fodder, manure or litter 


is permittess 


C OC 





FIFTY MAMMOTH TOULOUSE geese at 4 


| $7.59 per trio, Charles Stauder, Nokomis, Th 





EXTRA GOOD Ss. C. Brown Leghorn cocks 4 


erels, $1.50 each. Mrs. Walter Bosch, 


ton, Mo. 


EXTRA CHOICE Maminoth 
keys, both sexes. Prices right. 
Glendenning, Maywood, Mo, 


ROSE AND SINGLE COMB REDs, utility “4 
pullets, $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 each. Smith® 
Poultry Yards, Kingman, Ind. 


Wes 





Bronze 
Mrs. 


tur 
Ag 








IMPORTED STRAIN White Indian Rum] 


ner drakes $1.50 each. A few choice ones / 
for sale. Address, Rea HB, Anding, Martin 
ville, Mississippi. + 


SINGLE -COMB Brown Leghorn pulle 
$10.00 dozen for quick sale. Healthy wei y 
chickens. Eight years’ experience. 

Percy Streeter, Hamilton, Mo. 


— 
REDS—BUFF ORPINGTONS—Big boned, 
dark red, and big golden Buffs, from $2 
eggs. Sell cockerels cheap; egg la 
strain. Ava Poultry Yards, Ava, Mo. 


FANCY BARRED ROCKS for sale, E. BD 
Thompson Ringlet strain, singie birds, try 
or pens mated; fifteen years’ experie 
breeding Barred Rocks. I guarantee sat 
faction. J. H. Hart, Thomasville, Ill. a 


Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS, (Yo 
strain) good, vigorous cockerels, ‘52. 00. i 
breeding - and exhibition pens, $10.00 | 
$25.00. Correspondence solicited. Satisfal 
— guaranteed. Leon Turner, Kingsvil 

0. 
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MUSIC. 
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SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SWEET CLOVER—Order now. Mrs. J. T. 
Mardis, Falmouth, Ky. 


NEWTON NURSERIES, Newton, Missis- 
soe Best varieties; low prices; catalogue 
ree. 


SUDAN GRASS SEED, guaranteed pure, 
50c per pound, prepaid. Charlie Clemmons, 
Anadarko, Okla 











INTRODUCTORY HOLIDAY OFFER 
Music lovers, be delighted, get our lat 
song, The Crowley’s Goat, 12c. Crowley 
Cosby, Polytecnic, Texas. ; 








SCHOOLS. 


LEARN BOOKKEEPING AT HOME 
Complete course $5.00. Terms $1.00 a mont 
including all books. and our personal 
struction. Brown’s Correspondence Schéb 
1117 Elm, Rockford, Illinois. a 














MILLION Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 
& 1,000; 5,000 and over, 85c. November and 
later delivery, Stephen Childs Sons, Marion, 
Alabama. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED, pure white and 
large biennial yellow. Prices and circular 
sent on request. Bokhara Seed Co., Box D, 
Falmouth, Ky. 


BEES ES AND HONEY. 


FOR SALE—Extracted clover honey, qual- 
ity Al. Price 9 cts. per lb. Jos. Hanken, 
Port Washington, Wis. 


HONEY, fancy light amber, alfalfa, 2— 
60-Ib. cans, $10.50; amber, 2—60-Ib. Cans, 
$10.00; single cans, 25 cents extra. Bert W. 
Hopper, Rocky Ford, Colo, 


‘BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 











— 











| 





AUTOMOBILE. 


CYLINDER rebored, including piston 4 
rings, $7.00 to $11.00. Sterling Engine ¢ 
331 S Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


ee 











HELP “WAY NTED. 


$65.00 ‘» $150 MONTH paid men and 
en. Goverament life jobs. Common ed 
tion sufficient; 2,000 appointments : 
month. Write immediately for free lists 
positions. Franklin Institute, Dep’t. N 
Rochester, N. Y,. . 











AGENTS. 


WILL PAY reliable woman +36. 90 
distributing 2,000 free packages 
Borax ashing Powder in your al 
money requi W. Ward & Co., 214 
tute Pl, Chicago. 











I PAY 10c each for names and addresses. 
Agreement with blanks and particulars frea. 
Write, J. A. Copelin, Piggott, Ark. 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My special of- 
fer to introduce my magazine “Investing for 
Profit.” It is worth $10 a copy to anyone 
who has been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real 
power of money, and shows how anyone, no 
matter how acquire riches. In- 
vesting for it is the only progressive 
financial journal published. It shows how 
acne erews to $2,200. Write now and I'll 
send it six months free. H. L, Barber, 477-23 
w. dere: 90 Bivd., Chicago. 








— = 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


POTATOES FOR SALE—1 represent 
Minnesota Growers’ Union; buy direct, & 
two profits. E. Wickham, Salem, Nebra 








WINTER. 
ax wire tight 
, ha . 


REPAIR FENCES 
can do it better with an 
Send ninety cents; we w 
B. F. Avery & Sons, Dallas, 


READERS, ATTENTION I have 
Christmas surprise package i all who 
write. Send your name and receive © 
ete ke yay the asking. J. A, Copelin, 
got 
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‘and New Mexico will 


‘gheep that will herd well; 


to 
'These lambs 





come 


TEXAS “HOT-HOUSE” LAMBS CAN 


BE RAISED PROFITABLY. 





- A suggestion of much value to every 


‘farmer interested in diversified crops 


and livestock in place of cotton alone, 
comes from Mr. C. C. French of the 
advisory board of the Texas Industrial 
Congress, in the following statement: 

“The sheep men of Western Texas 
always raise 
sheep of the woot type, and not the 
mutton type, because they must have 
their men 


‘will not be sheep feeders. So they will 


Falways have more or Tess old ewes to 
‘gell in the spring of the year. 


These 
ewes can easily be separated from the 
therds at shearing time. 

“Many of these old ewes appear on 
the market at Ft. Worth every spring, 


fyarely ever fat, and when thin sell at a 


‘ow price. These ewes, if bred in the 
spring at as early a date as they can 
be purchased to bucks of the mutton 
type, will produce a fine lamb that if 
pastured on wheat and oats in the win- 
ter and put on full feed and fed until 
ppring, can be made to weigh from 50 
75 pounds, and sometimes more. 
always sell at a good 
price, and it is now well known that 
these “spring lambs” as they are call- 
ed, can be produced in Texas for less 


'than one-half what it costs to produce 


what is known as “hot-house lambs’ ’in 
the east. There is a great demand for 
this kind of meat. After the lambs 
are sold, the ewes that have been 
well cared for all winter can be full 


_fed and marketed two weeks before the 


grass sheep reach the market, and will 
fell at a good price. 

“I regard this method of handling a 
small bunch of sheep as very profit- 
able; the deal is cleaned up every year, 
‘and the farmer knows what he has 
Made. 

“There are many farmers in Texas 
who want to reduce their cotton acre- 
age and do not want to raise hogs. Let 
them come, or send to Ft. Worth 
stock yards next spring and secure 
some of these ewes, and handle them 
#8 outlined above. They will find that 
they have opened up a new and profit- 
able industry, and that there are other 
things than cotton.” 


SOME GOOD SHEEP POINTS. 








_ It often occurs that men who never 


have kept sheep, but who wish to be- 
interested in that branch of 
farming, are at a loss to know what 
















they live. 


Kind of sheep would be best adapted 


tothe particular localities in which 
Because they are thus un- 















iertain, they are held back for a long 
ftime about making the venture. 


It is 
in the hope that I may throw a bit 
*“t-h+ an this question that I am 


-—s 
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“tywhere and eat green 


WCia srsurr— 


their name from a county in Engiana, 


Over on the border of Wales, a rugged, 
Mountainous section, where sheep do 


ell. They are good big sheep, mak- 
ing mutton fast, bearing lambs freely 


fand shearing a fairly good fleece. The 


hropshire is a fine looking sheep, 


With a well proportioned body, dark 
Tes and face grayish-black, well 


They will travel 
stuff that 


“{pped with wool. 












Ime other kinds of sheep would turn 
fom. I have known rams of this 





Hind to weigh 225 while the ewes go 








Mme 50 pounds less. I do not know of 








“ny better sheep for a country such as 
Hhave described, or that will bear 








have — 
who 
rive 
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More lambs during its lifetime than 


® Shropshires. 

in saying this, I know the 

Miends of the Hampshire will bring 
to account, claiming for their 

Orites that they are even better 

“an the Shropshires. It may be be- 





cause I never have had any of the 
Hampshires that I place the Shrop- 
shires first. But I have seen these 
sheep and know they are certainly fine, 
beautiful creatures. These, too, are 
from one~of the South of England 
counties and are named after that 
county. The downs or broad ridges of 
undulating land of Hampshire county, 
bear excellent grass for pasturage, and 
hundreds of thousands of these sheep 
may be found there. Like the Shrop- 
shires, the Hampshires have no horns, 
are black in the face and legs and 
grows to a rather larger size than do 
the Shropshires. Those who grow 
them tell me that they are more har- 
dy even than are the Shropshires, and 
that they bear lambs just as réadily. 
If I were to exchange my Shropshires, 
I think I.would try the Hampshires. 
Still another sheep we get from the 
South of England is the Southdown. 
As a matter of fact, I suppose all the 
so-called “downs” are offshoots of 
the Southdowns. It is a pretty sheep, 
with a well-formed body, very trim in 
appearance and when well bred up 
having coarse, rather light wool. You 
take a Southdown and cross it with one 





A Flock of Shropshires That Should 


of the really heavy breeds and you get 
a sheep that can hardly be beaten for 
meat qualities. The wool is not as 
desirable, neither are they as prolific 
as either the Shropshires or the Hamp- 
shire Downs. Indeed, the former 
sheep was found out at the Wisconsin 
station to bear more lambs in @ given 
space of time than any other sheep, 
with the exception of a fourth cross of 
Shropshire rams and Merina ewes. 

The Shropshires bear close, oily 
beautiful wool, and their fleeces weigh 
as high as nine pounds at times. An- 
other highly desirable quality of all 
three of these breeds is that they do 
not seem to be as apt to get sick as 
some of the other breeds. 

Now, there are other breeds which 
might be m<jtioned for farmers sit- 
uated as many in this part of the coun- 
try are, with hilly pastures; but I will 
not stop now to speak of them, lest 
I confuse the prospective sheep-grow- 
er. By getting some of any ne of 
these sheep one could hardly make a 
mistake. But it would be well to be- 
gin carefully. That is, buy a few sheep 
and work into a larger flock gradually. 
It is well to get experience at first 
hand. That is the best as a rule. 





LANDLING AND FEEDING FALL 
PIGS PROFITABLY. 





sder of Poland-Chinas who has 

‘uccess in developing pigs and 

‘ them in such a way as to pro- 

fitable pigs, states that he 
Cares .va and grows his ‘all pigs in the 
following manner, which has worked 
out satisfactorily to him, says Ameri- 
can Swineherd. 

First he selects the right kind of a 
brood sow, individually as well as 
breeding. He believes in having a sow 
in a good strong, healthy condition, to 
stand the strain of suckling a litter. 
As soon as the pigs are farrowed and 
are old enough to attempt to eat, he 
has a “Creep” where they can get into 
a pen which larger pigs cannot; here 
they can eat by them selves. He gives 
them just a little skim milk, with mid- 
dlings and a little soaked corn. While 
he has never fed full fresh milk, he be- 
lieves it would pay to do so, in start- 
ing them, as they grow older he in- 
creases the feed from a small start so 
that they will always eat it up clean 
and hunger for a little more. As the 
weather becomes colder, he begins to 





warm their feed by adding some cook- 


ed ground rye, middlings, and barley 
mixed together, equal parts, 


These in are valuable to 


and the stock growers of California as 


skimmed milk added to make a thin overthrowing the mistaken idea that 
slop, so they can drink it. After they high condition is necessarily injuri- > 


have had all they want to drink, give 
them what shelled corn they will 
clean up, which is not very much as 
they do not care much for corn after 
they have had all they want to drink 
of the cooked feed and milk. 

As they grow older and leave the 
sow while the weather gets colder he 
plans so that they have to come quite 
a distance from their nest to their eat- 
ing place. This compels them to take 
the needed exercise. They should be 
nested in a good comfortable dry place, 
not too warm, so as to make them lia- 
ble to steam, but keep it dry and clean. 

One of the benefits he notices in 
feeding warm feed, is that ‘they do not 
go rushing back to their nest and cud- 
dle up to get warm, like they do after 
eating cold feed; but they will wander 
around even if the snow is deep, feel- 
ing comfortable. This gives them 
more exercise and is one thing that 
must surely be looked after in the win- 
ter time, as it is almost impdssible to 
get the growth on them that you can 





Please the Eye of Any Sheep Man. 


on a spring pig. As they grow older 
he feeds them more corn if they are 
being prepared for the market. They 
have also ashes to run to which he 
throws out from under the cooker, and 
they always keep them cleaned up, 
showing that they need them. 

With this kind of feed and manage- 
ment and with good smooth, large Po- 
land China hogs he has themto dress 
Slaughtered 258 pounds at seven 
months old, and a good big bunch of 
them averaged 233 pounds dressed. 
They were never confined to a small 
pen at any time, but took their exer- 
cise every day and made a profitable 
market hog. 





DOUBLE PIGS’ WEIGHT BY FEED- 
ING SOWS. 





Pigs twice as heavy as most pigs are 
at birth are being farrowed at the Uni- 
versity Farm of the University of Cali- 
fornia, at-Davis. High condition of the 
sow is the chief cause. The feeding of 
a properly balanced ration brings 
about this high condition. The farm 
is careful that it shall be accompanied 
by sufficient exercise. That the re- 
sults are desirable and highly profita- 
ble has now been established. The old 
notion has been disproved, that high 
conditions lessens the sow’s prolifi- 





cacy. 


ous to breeding animals. 

Carefully kept records of pigs far- 
rowed at the University Farm show a 
total of 222 live pigs farrowed from 
24 sows. Of these 24, 14 have their 
first litters. The birth weight is just 
as remarkable as the number, for they 
weigh as much as four and two-tenths 
pounds at birth and are exceptionally 
vigorous. So far the average birth 
weight has been approximately 3.2 
pounds, yet anything over 2.2 pounds 
is considered heavy. 

That these sows in high condition 
are heavy milkers, thus inducing rapid 
and economical gains on the young 
pigs, is attested by the weight of the 
last litter weaned. These pigs were 
61 days old on the day they were 
weaned and averaged 55 pounds in 
weight. These results are still more 
remarkable because they represent the 
average production of six different 
breeds, at least one of unprolific. 

No feeds other than those produced 
on the University farm are used ex- 
cept wheat shorts or middlings. Al- 
falfa pasture is utilized whenever 
available, except in the fall, after it 
has been frosted. The pigs are 
weighed at birth and the sows as soon 
afterward as possible, and both are 
weighed each week thereafter until 
the pigs are weaned. All of the grain 
and milk for both sow and pigs are 
weighed and the area of the pasture 
measured so that later it will be pos- 
sible to determine accurately the com~< 
plete cost of producing pork under 
California conditiens. 





Former Governor Terrasas, the great 
sheep king of Mexico, is an exile from 
his native land and his favorite son is 
held for ransom by the rebels, who 
have confiscated all the family prop- 
erty, including ranches, live stock, 
woolen mills, etc., that comprise oné 
of the wealthiest estates in Old Mexico. 
The Terrasas family founded their vast 
wealth on sheep, which they ran Ty. 
the million. Sheep husbandry in Mexi- 
co is having a hard time of it these 
days. 





Keep an account with the pigs 
Doubtless you will be pleasantly sur- 
prised. 
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DO YOUR OWN MENDING 


WitH A SET OF THE 
COBBLER’S TOO 


This handy shoe repair prs ge was made espe- 
cially for home use. With the aid of these tools 


one sashes of hee) ‘andes one acme of clinch 


nails; and full directions. A most complete and 
serviceable outfit which will always give satis- 
‘action. 


Our Offers This 5 Ghiets Out@t may be had 
free, all mailing char, prepaid by 

dollar to pay for a one 
subscription to Colman’s Rural World and 


a READY” 


awl; 


year’s new or renewal 
@ one 


St. Louis, Mo, 
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MISSOURI STATE POULTRY SHOW 
AND CONVENTION, 











The best show of its kind ever heid 
west of the Mississippi river, was the 
opinion of the judges at the Missouri 
State Poultry Show in St. Louis last 
week. It certainiy was a great ex- 
hibition of feathered aristocracy, over 
3,000 fowls and 700 pigeons being on 
hand to-vie for the ‘blue ribbons 
awarded-in the many breeds and 
classes. There may have been many 
larger shows held in the United 
States but it is doubtful if any other 
show ever surpassed this one in 
quality of stock shown. So high and 
close in -quality were the entries in 
some of the breeds that the judges 
had considerable difficulty in de- 
termining the winners. 

The American Poultry Association 
gold medal for the best male bird in 
the show was awarded to a White 
Rock cockerel, owned by L. H. Wible 
of Chanute, Kas. This bird took first 
prize in a class of 28, two of the los- 
ers having been listed at the Sales 
Bureau of the show at $150 each 

The largest class in the show was 
Single Comb Rhode Island Red cock- 
erels, with 58 entries. Capons came 
next with 57 birds. There were 212 
Barred Plymouth Rocks entered; 160 
White Plymouth Rocks, 87 Buff 
Plymouth Rocks, 40 Partridge Plym- 
outh Rocks; 201 Single Comb Rhode 
Island Reds, 113 Rose Comb Reds, 145 
White Wyandottes, 123 Single Comb 
Buff Orpingtons, 117 Single Comb 
White Orpingtons, 110 Buckeyes, 107 
Single Comb Black Minoreas, 77 Black 
Langshans, 73 Light Brahmas and a 
large number of entries in nearly ail 
of the other standard breeds. 

Thirty-seven women -entered birds 
in their own names and-a large num- 
ber of the other exhibitors represented 
were women, but their. birds were 
entered in their husbands’ names. 

The capon exhibit was the largest 
ever cooped in one show and attracted 
considerable attention. George Beuoy 
of Cedar Vale, Kas., took first on a 
Barred Rock capon which weighed 15 
pounds. He also took the prize for 
best display of capons. 

Most all of the varieties and breeds 
of poultry in existence were repre- 
sented, from the smailest of Bantams 
to Brahmas and Langshans almost 415 
large as turkeys. All had their ad- 
mirers, but the white birds of various 
breeds seemed to attract visitors 
most. This fact may repay the ex- 
hibitors of white birds for the extra 
attention and care that they need for 
best appearance as show birds. Wash- 
ing and rinsing and biueing and other 
things, even to cleaning the scales on 


the legs and polishing the nails, must 
be done, 

The birds with long polished nails 
are not as desirable as the ones with 
short nails, according to Prof. S. T. 
Patterson, Mountain Grove, Mo. In 
directing the poultrymen in the gentle 
art of culling their flocks, Prof. Pat- 
terson said: “For utility, select the 
birds with short toe nails. Short toe 
nails are a sure indication that the 
bird is a hustler. Another thing, be- 
fore selecting the birds which you are 
going to keep, go to the coop between 
dawn and sunrise, and keep the birds 
you find out. The sleepy ones are 
just like men, not over-ambitious.” 

Birds With Fulffy Feathers, 

Feathers from a  Missouri-bred 
chicken may become one of the new 
creations in millinery, according to 
Mrs. J. D. Rice of Hickory, Mo., wno 
displayed a new breed at the show. 
This variety is the latest creation in 
chickendom, and has been named the 
Missouri White Fluffs. 

The breed was produced from a 
freak of the white Plymouth Rock. 
The chick was found in a breed raised 
by Mrs. Rice five years ago. When 
matured it had feathers with small 
quills. In form and coler they. re- 
semble the white Plymouth Rock. 
They can not fly on account of the 
lack of tail and wing feathers. 

Mrs. Rice hopes to produce a bird 
which will produce fine feathers for 
millinery purposes. She has had 
plumes made out of the feathers, and 
says they are very attractive. The 
feathers can be cleaned easily and 
will remain fluffy after washine in 
soap suds. 

The showing of turkeys and ducks 
was very large and worth the price 
of admission alone. Turkeys often are 
a minor quantity at poultry shows, 
but such was not the case at this 
one. Bronze turkeys and Bourbon 
Reds were out in large numbers and 
fine fettle. In ducks, Indian Runners 
predominated. Entries in geese were 
almost nil, and what was shown did 
not amount to much, excepting a 
curiosity in the shape of a goose with 
three wings. 

Lack of space ferbids the publica- 
tion of the long list of winners. In 
all the classes the prize birds reflect- 
ed great credit upon the breeders and 
upon the rapidly growing poultry in- 
dustry of the state. 

In the Lecture Room. 

The whole question of poultry rais- 
ing, from start to finish, for begin- 
ners and professionals, was dealt with 
in lectures and discussions in the lec- 
ture room. These addresses will be 
reported in later issues of the Rural 
World. 

Various business meetings also 
were held. Fred Crosby, of Kansas 
City, was unanimously re-electea 
secretary and treasurer of the asso- 
ciation. According to the’ by-laws 
and constitution, this is the only 
elective office; the president and the 
vice president are the respective of- 
ficers of the Missouri State Poultry 
Board, which elected officers as fol- 
lows: President, A. A. Coult, St. 
Louis; vice president, E. C. McCar- 
roll of Vandalia; secretary, T. E. 


Quisenberry of Mountain Grove. De- 
cember 7 to 12, 1915, were selected 
for dates of next year’s State Poultry 
Show, but the location and other de- 
tails were not decided upon. Joplim 
has been recemmended by the Mis- 
souri State Poultry Association, and 
Sedalia and St. Joseph have also 
asked for the show. 

William H. Pfieffer, Allenton, Mo., 
told how the public looks upon the 
chicken: “In this day of high-priced 
beef, the public is looking for the yel- 
low leg, plump chicken and good 
eggs. Much care should be given by 
poultrymen to -producing the best of 
these products. The heavy varieties 
of chickens are coming into favor 
with poultrymen because the public 
wants this sort for broilers and 
friers.” 

The Annual Banquet, 

Speakers at the annual banquet of 
the Missouri Poultry Board in the 
Marquette Hotel Friday night said the 
Missouri hen and her product are 
famous to such. an extent that New 
York City is demanding and paying 
a high premium for Missouri eggs and 
poultry.. “The Missour! hen stands 
out as the mightiest product of the 
state, and has attracted the attention 
of the United States to her superior 
quality,” said D. E. Hale of Chicago, 
editor of a large poultry journal, 
“Missouri is getting more advertise- 
ment through the hen than -through 
any other means.” 

Jewell Mayes of Columbia, Mo., 
secretary of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, said it was unfair to speak 
in such glowing terms of the Missouri 
hen to the neglect of the Missouri 
rooster. “Papa Rooster deserves just 
as much praise and attention as his 
mate,” said Mayes. “He is nature’s 
natural alarm clock, and has been the 
subject of many fine chicken dinners 
on tables through the land. Papa 
Rooster has the most triumphant crow 
and song of any bird Known. I think 
he deserves our sympathy and praise.” 

Mr. Mayes pointed out the need for 
a state statistical law that would 
furnish accurate figures on the annual 
output of the Missouri hen. He said 
no exact or accurate statistics so far 
has been obtained. He said: 

“It is not generally known thst the 
poultry output was worth twe._y-five 
times the entire cotton crop of the 
state and fifty times the potato crop. 
it also was twelve times as large as 
the vegetable and truck garden out- 
put of the state. Yet, with all these 
glowing figures, the Missouri hen hag 
received less attention than these 
other industries, although she -has 
given the state more advertisement.” 

T. E. Quisenberry of Mountain 
Grove, secretary of the board, was 
toastmaster. He said that with a law 
in operation such as would give exact 
statistics on the output of the Mis- 
souri hen, the output, which is now 
said to be $59,000,000 annually, should 
be doubled. 

“I move that a resolution be adopt- 
ed at this meeting to double the 
present output of the Missouri hen, 
and that you who are here go out and 
start the movement going,” said Quis- 
enberry. “The raising of chickens, 


At this Season it is a Common Thing to See the Streets of Large Cities Fairly Packed with Turkeys Going to Mar- 
ket. This Drove for Christmas Dinner in St. Lonis is merely a Foro-Guard of the Great Army That Will 
Invade the City Between Now and the Festive Day. 





and selling their products is 
souri’s greatest industry.” 3 
Mrs. E. W. Mahood, of Webst 
Groves, spoke for the women and 
work they have accomplished in m 
ing the Missouri hen so famous. “T 
woman is really responsible for 
fame of the hen spreading,” said My 
Mahood. “She stands the brunt % 
all the work on the poultry farm, 
has gotten little credit for her work 


CONTEST WON BY WYANDOT 


iN’ 





The full year of the Internationg 
Hgg Laying Competition, being car 
on by the Philadelphia No 
American, -was brought to a close; 
few days ago. The winning pen of 
hens laid 1,180 eggs, and-was a 
of White Wyandottes, owned by 
Barron, Catforth, near Preston, 
Second stood a pen of single cor 
White Leghorns with 1,139 eggs. These [Or t 
were owned by Chas. Ream, La p reas 
caster, Pa. Third in the list cs cate | 
Barron, with a pen of single cor know 
White Leghorns laying 1,136 egggummte the 
Only one ether pen got above thammpecial t 
eleven hundred mark, this was algggeeristma 
a pen of White Leghorns belong in gra 
to Ed. Cam, of Houghton, near Pre em at 
ton, Eng., with 1,109 eggs. any 

This was a very successful egg-lay ongly 
ing competition, the Wyandottes wigagpetance 
ning out at the very end. Of uality v 
Barred Rocks 937 was the _ large le cost 
total, the pen belonging to H. yeral ' 
Cooper, Ford Road, Philadelphia. Oggme)Y 4 
pen of White Rocks went as high guld 
1,072 eggs. A second pen of Whitgage Com! 
Wyandottes made as high as 1,0ggmEe20W), 
eggs. The best pen of Rhode Islanamemden, : 
Reds, single comb, laid 1,048 egggmmestive t 
while the best pen of rose coz de he 
Rhode Island Reds laid 886 eggs. Thame)» © 
highest of the Orpingtons came in buld be 
Buff variety with 831 eggs. Anconggm ‘ative 
made as high as 912 eggs. Poultppgeetstma 
keepers will be interested to know x w 
the results of the various breeds. — 
wa 
ny pa 
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EGG CANDLING CHART. 4 


Bish 


The United States Department #f 
Agriculture has recently published § 


colored chart, known as an egg-caie —- 7 
dli hart 
ing chart. By means of this c greater « 


which may be secured by writing ff 
the Department of Agriculture, W; 
ington, D. C., and a candle, “he con le 
tion of an egg may be accurately 
termined before breaking it. Thin 
chart should be of special value ; 
parties wishing to candle eggs befor: 
buying or selling them. 2 
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POOR HONEY YEAR. 
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Last year, for the whole of th 
United States, the estimated honey 
yield per colony was put at 3 i 
pounds; this year the estimated ysis 
is 31.6. This, of course, is not s 
posed to represent the total gathe 
ings for the season, because some @ 
these gatherings are needed to feed@’ rf 
the bees. The figures are based of @' 
the surplus of honey removed frotll 
ihe hive. The honey — yield in thé 
white-clover -beit of the central north?g’ 
ern states has been very disappointé 
ing, especially when compared with gM@istie.ux 
the abundant yield last year and alé@geuthem 
with the unusually bright prospet Lycopc 
early in the present year. Throt me anc 
many portions of this belt the crop yused for 
failed entitely. The lowest yields | Sws in 
ported are: Missouri, 5 pounds; a Mps 
tucky, 8; New Jersey, 10; Illinois, 127 mn sit 
Indiana, 14; Arkansas, 15; Delawar@ege a ligh 
15; Ohio, 17; South Dakota, 20; Iowa qnseque 
20. The highest average yield is 8} bLeucot 
pounds per colony in New Mexie@getts for 
with 75 in California and Wyoming, 74y@e brou 

Paves, 5 
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Officers of the Okanagan natie 
forest in the state of Washington 8 place 
installing powerful signal lanterns dec 
night use in reporting forest fi all tt. G 
from lookout peaks, “TeBitia to 

ee worl 

William Penn, in hig.- Charter. Anothe 
Rights, provided that for every S¥@@¥ild smi 
acres of forest cleared one acre shé 2 an 
be left in woods. Foresters té 
maintain that on aa average one-t 
of every farm should be in timbers | 
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HOME-GROWN FRUITS AT 
CHRISTMAS, 








Fruits. of all kinds play an import- 
part in Christmas cheer. Oranges, 
hanas, raisins and Malaga grapes 
pear to be the favorites. With the 
seption of apples, many home- 
own fruits do not get the considera- 
n for this purpose that they should. 
e reason for this is that our most 
cate high quality varieties are lit- 
known. No one seems to appre- 
te the possibility of developing a 
ecial trade in special sorts for the 
istmas season. ; . J 
qn grapes, varieties like Vergennes, 
em and Lindley are worth a place 
any Christmas table. They are 
rongly tempting in flavor and ap- 
arance. They compare favorably in 
jality with the choicest Malaga, and 
i cost will be less than one-half. 
yeral varieties of pears, like Anjou, 
rly drip with lusciousness, and 
puld not be overlooked. Many of 
r common apples, such as Fameuse 
now), McIntosh, Spy, and Grimes 
iden, add color and richness to the 
stive board. Reference should be 
ade here also to our native cran- 
ry, without which the turkey 
yould be lonesome. 
Native nuts deserve a place on the 
Filberts, hazelnuts, 
k walnuts, shagbark  hickories, 
ternuts, pecans and even the Eng- 
walnut are found or grown in 
ny parts of this country. 
The judicious selection of state- 
fown fruits and native nuts suitable 


"gor the Christmas season should be 


Seound on the table of every citizen in 


@ery state. Nothing could add a 


Magreater charm to a merry Christmas. 


“A. B. C. 





ACHRISTMAS GREENS AND FLOW- 


ERS AND WHERE THEY GROW. 


Half of the sentiment and the charm 
ithe Christmas season is associated 


SHrith the use of greens in the decora- 


Mion of the home. 


Probably the best 
mown and best liked of all Christ- 
Mas greens is the holly. It is found 
‘fairly dry and barren fields from 
usetts to Florida. The 

n holly differs from the Eng- 

Jy in many respects. It ts 

r but less handsome, the leaves 

ore oval and not so waved and 


~Stuxcied; the fruit is a dull scarlet 
fie @ and usually solitary, while the English 


Wholly fruit is a shining scarlet and 
occurs 
Méepecies is the black alder or winter- 


in clusters. Closely allied 

y found in’ swamps and low 
founds. The winterberry has very 
hamental fruits and deserves a place 
echeme of Christmas decora- 


Mistieruc Ve ~ i 


MSMuthern states. 


Lycopodium (known also as ground 
Pme and club moss) is commonly 
Sed for holiday decoratjons. It 


@ 4éWs in the moist woods and rough 


mps of the northern states. More 
situations produce lycopodium 
& lighter and yellowish color, and 
mMsequently of less decorative value. 
Leucothoe sprays are artistic sub- 
wects for decorative purposes. They 
re brought from the South. Galax 
ves, with their lovely shades of 
and bronze, have largely taken 


ite place of ivy leaves. As a Christ- 


decoration they stand pre-emi- 
ht. Galax is-colleeted from Vir- 
lia to Georgia, and nowhere else in 
me world. 
Another highly prized green is the 
Mid smilax which comes from Ala- 
2 and Georgia. It is liable to in- 
by freezing, as is the case also 
“i mistletoe. Laurel comes from 
yland and Virginia. The Ameri- 
laurel is really a Kalmia. It 


grows from New Brunswick to Flori- 
da. The true laurel or sweet bay 
tree is Laurus nobilis. Besides those 
already “mentioned, the South also 


‘contributes palm leaves, dagger ferns, 


magnolia branches and Florida moss. 
From the North we get hardy ferns, 
pine needles, and clippings of cedar, 
hemlock and spruce. 

Probably no Christmas green is so 
much appreciated as the Christmas 
tree. Of our native evergreens, the 
spruce and the balsam are the most 
suitable, as their branches are reg- 
ular and formal. Let every home 
have a Christmas tree.—A. B. C. 





POTTED PLANTS FOR THE LIVING 
ROOM OR BAY WINDOW. 


Many lovers of flowers who have 
not the time to bother with an indoor 
window-box, enjoy keeping a number 
of potted plants in the living room 
during the winter. Some, in fact, 


‘IS Avenue OF Norway Spruce Leads 
to a Farm Home—The Trees Were 
Planted 26 Years Ago. 


have turned a bay window into a 
small conservatory or winter garden 
merely by an attractive arrangement 
of plants in separate pots. When a 
window-box is filled, the plants must 
be of the same general character to 
be successful, but if one’s winter 
garden is made up of plants in sep- 
arate pots a greater variety may be 
kept, as each plant may receive dif- 
ferent treatment in the matter of 
light, watering, soil, ete.. and palms, 
rubber plants, and cacti, which call 
for special handling, may be added. 
Begonias, ivy, smilax, and aspidistra, 
all good plants for indoor culture, de- 
mand more or less the same treat- 
ment, as was explained in a previous 
article, describing the indoor window- 
box. 

Those who do not have gardens 
would do better to get potting soil of 
the nearest florist for their potted 
plants. Good potting soil may be pre- 
pared at home, but it usually takes 
considerable care and forethought. 


~~ at When Necessary. 
+s should be examined 
> see whether or. not 
ires repotting. This is 
ing the hands over the 
wy , inverting plant and all, 
tapping the edge of the pot so as to 
loosen it, then lifting the pot off. This 
cannot be done unless the soil is 
moderately moist. If the ball of earth 
is completely covered with roots, the 
plant should be put in a slightly larg- 
er pot with new potting soil “firmed” 
about the old ball of earth by “firm- 
ing” with the fingers. Then wet 
thoroughly. 

A housewife who desires a few pot- 
ted plants but does not possess the 
regulation flower pots, may prepare 
tin cans that will be quite satisfactory. 
A small thole should be made in the 
bottom of the can and a piece of 
broken crockery or a few stones- put 
in the bottom of the can before the 
earth is added, in order to give the 
proper drainage. The stones or 
crockery should be also used in the 
regular flower pot. 

Hanging baskets may be used ad- 
vantageously to make an indoor win- 


ter garden attractive. They should 
be hung near a light window. 

If geraniums are potted so that 
the root growth is restricted, and if 
they are kept fairly dry, they may be 
forced to bloom during the winter. 
Geraniums are attractive in the ordi- 
nary window-box because of their 
foliage alone. They should not be 
placed in a window-box with the ex- 
pectation that they will bear flowers. 


The Best Way With Ferns, 


Ferns as they come from the florists 
prepared for indoor culture should be 
placed in a strong light, though they 
grow well without sunlight. They 
should be watered sparingly but 
should be kept moist at all times, Im- 
proper watering, especially keeping 
the plant soaked or permitting it to 
get dry, is the foundation of most fern 
difficulties. It is especially difficult 
not to overwater when the fern is in 
a jardiniere, where drainage is neces- 
sarily poor. In spring and summer 
they will require three times the wat- 
er necessary in fall and winter. 

It is well occasionally to put them 
in the bath tub and give them a bath 
with weak soap suds made from a 
good grade of soap. The soap must be 
thoroughly rinsed off immediately. 
Great care must be exercised not to 
injure the fronds as they are very 
tender. 

Mealy bug is one of the worst ene- 
mies in house culture. This is a white 
woolly insect that works close to the 
bottom of the fronds. If. found, the 
plant. should be examined every day 
and all insects removed by a splint or 
tooth pick. If the pest is very bad, 
cut off all the top of the fern within 
an inch of the ground, treat thorough- 
ly each day till all insects are ex- 
terminated when a new top can be 
grown. 

Red spider is a minute sucking in- j 
sect that thrives in a dry atmosphere. | 
It can be kept in check by spraying 
the top with clear water. In living 





rooms this is frequently impractic- 
able. The next best thing is repeated 
baths. The aphis or green fly is also 
eradicated by washing. 

Ferns should be fed once in two to 
four weeks in the place of ordinary 
watering with dilute nitrate of soda 
(a heaping teaspoonful to a quart. of 
water), ammonia water (a teaspoon- 
ful of ammonia to a quart), or manure 
leachings. Prepared plant food or a 
little sprinkling of ground bone and 
wood ashes also gives satisfaction. 





APPLE CRATES AND BOXES, 


It is much better to store apples in 
small crates or boxes that hold about 
one bushel than in large bins or bar- 
rels. In the latter considerable dif- 
ficulty is experienced in the beginning 
of rot. Rot spreads very rapidly in 
a bin or a barrel and the apples can- 
not be sorted readily when rot does 
appear. Small crates and boxes are 
easy to handle and can be arranged 
to make use of almost all storage 
space. Crates are better than boxes, 
because the former allows for better 
ventilation than do the boxes. 





Manure when put on top retards 
evaporation and on naturally wet sites 
makes them later, while on rolling and 
particularly sandy ones is helpful ia} 
conserving moisture. The practical’ 
thing is to know your exact conditions 
and govern yourselves accordingly. 
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Here’s a bargain. 
obtain a Multi-focal 
ment for less than §8 to $10. But because 
special arrangements with the 
patent royalties, and have them made 


will send us $1.00 to pay for a one 
newal subscription to COLMAN'S 
and 36 cents extra to help pay 


it—the 
they appear, and inspecting solar eclipses 


has a 
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of emergency. 
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in the surf; 
Used as a mier gy 
discovering microbes and 
The Excelsior Multi-foca 


fia in plants 
Tel is m 
brass-baund, brass safety 


cap to 


te earry—will 

is over 3% feet long. Circumference, 5% 
tofore telescopes of this size, 
muiti-focal lenses. have sold for $$ to 
We do not claim our telescope is 
in every Jar of construction 
be; that would be unreasonable; 
wonder for the price. Each telescope ts 
2 interchangeable objective lenses—-one for 
and bazy atmosphere. the other for extra 
clear atmosphere, increasing the power and 

about 50 per cent. 
COUNT 


¥. 8. Patton, 
cattle nearly 20 miles; 
and can teil —_ 


$10, 
as nice 


eyepiece is a great thing. 
Austrian -Tyrel when the sun 
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inventors, and pay no 
In 
quantities by a large manufacturer in Europe with cheap 
labor, we are enabled to give you this outfit. provided you 
r new or 

RURAL WORLD 

mailing 
ing charges on the telescope outfit (total $1.35). 
solar eye-piece alone is worth more 
amount in the pleasure it gives—seeing the sun spots as 


Excelsior Multi-focal 

multiplicity of uses—its 
never dimmed—each day dis- 
covers some new delight. 
Read signs invis- 


the Excelsior Multi-focal Tele- 
scope with you on pleasure and vaca- 
scenery at a giance—ships miles out: 
mountains, encircled by vapors; bath- 
tourists climbing up 


t is found of infinite value in 
seeds, etc 


with solar 
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L. & Henry, The Saxon, New York, writes: 


NEARLY FREE 


THIS BIG 32 FOOT TELESCOPE 


with Patented Solar Eye Piece 
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inches. Here- 
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as a $10 telescope should 
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City, Kansas, writes: “Can 
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Wonderful Invention. Produces Results Heretofore Unheard of. No Truss, 
Knife, No Suffering, No Loss of Time, No Trouble. Nothing Like It. 
Hundreds Have Been Absolutely Cured in a Few Months. 


HERE'S JOYOUS NEWS FOR 
EVERY RUPTURE SUFFERER 


War Veteran Tells 
of Remarkable Cure 


‘For years I had suffered untold agonies 
with double rupture that was impossible to 
hold, making me entirely unfit for any kind 
of labor, just dragging: myself around with- 
out bE ete bition,, when: comrade, told 

. wonderful work that the Schuiling 

re Lock was doing for such people as 
myself. Itewas then that the first ray~ot 
hope rose in my breast, 80 I procured one 
and put it on, and to my»surprise the rup- 
tures were held comfortable and without the 
least trouble, and they have never been 
down but once since that day, and that was 


my own fault. I can honestly say that it did 
not take ten months to cure me, whereas I. 
thought it would take ten years, they were 
go severe and the openings so large. I ad- 
vise one and all who need assistance to try 
the Schuiling Rupture Lock, and they will 
not be disappointed. Publish this letter, for 
{it will assist others to find help, the same 
a@s myself.’ K.. ESFELT, 

Member of G. A. R., Watson Post, 1037 

Hermitage St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A Druggist Sends 
You This Message 


“I am a druggist at La Fountain, Ind. I 
was ruptured for a good many years. I ney- 
er could fiad any truss or appliance that 
yculd hole my double rupture or give me 
an hour of comfort, although I sold trusses 
in my drug store and was acquainted with 
all makes. As soon as a new kind came out, 
I would try it myself, with always the same 
result (failure). It was hard work for me 
to stand on my feet all day, as that drag- 
ging pain from the ruptures nearly killed 


\ 7; | 
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‘ 


e. One day I was advised to try a “Schuil- 
Es Rupture. Lock,” made at. Indianapolis, 
which I did-—that settled it, for it was the 
very thing I had been looking for. It was 
really a Rupture Lock, for right 


from the }. 
start it locked the bowels inside and it nev-" 


er could come out. 


“I now declare to the he cine set lam a 


know 








VALUABLE RUPTURE BOOK 








FULL INFORMATION 


A Full Month’s Trial Is Offered Readers of Colman’s Rural World. A Golden Opportunity. 


Read this and rejoice! You who know the 
misery of the old-fashioned, ever-slipping, 
uncomfortable truss, you who are harnessed 
up like an over-burdened truck horse with 
steel springs, elastic bands and leg straps, 
you who can scarcely move without fear 
that the cruel contraption you are wearing 
will slip out of place and cause you misery 
greater than words can describe, here indeed 
is joyous, glorious news for you. It is news 
of the marvelous accomplishments of 


The Wonderful Schuiling Rupture Lock 
a simple and unique devi which not only 
holds the ruptures perfectly, but which is 
also actually curing ruptures. It is entirely 
different from anything. you have ever seen 
or used before, different from any tfuss or 
appliance now sold and a wonderful im- 
provement over anything heretofore known 
for the relief and cure of this most distress- 
ing affliction. It is used with equal success 
for all kinds of ruptures, - le or double, 
mild. or severe; and.has.act yes 

and ¢ completely persons of 70 to 
80 years of age. 
Selid Comfort Day and Night. 


The. wonderful SOHUILING RUPTURE 
LOCK is simple. It has no springs or elastic 
bands to bind and pinch the flesh, no leg 
straps to rot and smell from perspiration, no 
buckles or fastenings to scratch. It is very 
light, easy to wear, and above all, it is 
COMFORTABLE always. The SCHUILING 
RUPTURE LOCK is worn day and night, 
awake or asleep. It simply cannot pinch, 
bind, gouge or ‘“‘gauld’’ the flesh. It holds 
the rupture with as much joyous, glorious 
relief and comfort as could be had by soft 
and gentle pressure of the hand. It can be 
put on or taken off in one second, but wear- 
ers who can enjoy the luxurious comfort 
that it gives, soon forget they are wearing 
anything and seldom take it. off except to 
bathe until the ruptured Pi oy is pe wee 
healed. and a permanen ng, glorious 
cure is affected. This great result, which is 
so earnestly longed for by every sufferer, is 
often accomplished in a few months’ time. 

Impossible to Slip Out of Place. 

ce ropert adjusted, the wonderful 
SCHUILING RUPTUEE LOCK holds with 
the firmness of a vise and yet with perfect 
comfort. It simply cannot slip or get out of 
place no matter what position the wearer 
may get into. No matter how rough or hard 
or. strenuous your work maybe, no matter 
how much you twist. or squirm or-run or 
jump, no matter how much you pull or tug 
or strain, your rupture CAN’T get. pinched 
beneath a pad and cause you the untold mis- 
ery you have perhaps often suffered from 
=. ill-fitting truss, if you had on @ 

G RUPTURE LOCK. 


Leck, Persons who had su : 

rsons who had wasted hundreds 

rs on. cruel. trusses and “harness’’ con- 
raptions ane had been.caused undeserti go 
ns w 


and torture by se perso 
ipet all bane at eter See @ @ cure and 





once more glory in the absolute freedom 


from all signs of rupture. 

Month’s Trial Offered Every Sufferer. 

If you have not heard of this SCHUILING 
RUPTURE LOCK before, if your body is 
harnessed up with some spring, elastic or 
leg strap contraption, send right off and -get 
full particulars concerning this invention, 
an abundance of proof of the most remark- 
able cures and also the liberal 30-day: trial 
offer. 

Dozens of other sufferers are writing ev- 
ery day, thousands are wearing this wonder- 
ful Lock and enjoying its luxurious comforts 
at this moment, others who have used it a 
little longer are taking it off—cured and free 
—with no longer any need for it. Why 
should you continue in your misery? 


‘You. Need Not Risk a Penny. ; 

You can get» the wonderful SOMUELEN 
RUPTURE: ‘and wear it for 30 days, 
you can put it on and try it, you can enjoy 
the welcome relief it will give you, you can 
test it by walking, by jumping, by running, 
by pulling and straining and tugging to 
your heart’s content to prove that what is 
said of it is true, to prove that it will HOLD 
your rupture as nothing else has done, 
Prove.that it will give you the COMFORT, 
eaSe and freedom you have so longed for. 
You can prove by actual experience in your 
Own Case that it will give you MORE relief, 
MORE COMFORT, MORE peace of mind 
than you haye known in many a day and 
you can do all this without the risk of a 
single penny. 

You'll never realize what this means to 
you until you try it and test it—and once 
you wear a SCHUILING RUPTURE LOCK 
properly adjusted to your needs you'll not be 
willing to part with it 

That has been the experience of hundreds 
suffering just as you now suffer. That is why 
the 30-day. trial offer is made. Words cannot 
describe. the joy and comfort of the rupture 
sufferer who finds this glorious relief. You'll 
say so, too, and you'll be forever thankful 
that your eyes have fallen on this page. 

Send for Book and Trial Offer. 

You do not obligate yourself in any w 
by sending for our book, “HOW TO CURE 
RUPTURE,” which fully describes the 
SCHUELING RUPTURE LOCK and how it 
works. This will be sent you entirely free 
and you will also-receive without cost or 
obligation our 30-DAY T OFFER. 

Send today, now—NOW, while you are 
thinking of it and have the address before 
you. Just tear off the coupon, write your 
name and address plainly and mail it; or 
write a note or post card if you prefer. You'll 
be thankful the longest day you live. 





Aged Man Cured = 


In 2 Months Time: 


Well Known Citizen of Garland, Kans., Te 
Remarkable Experiences With the 
Schuiling Rupture Lock. 


This gentleman is well along in years. 
was severely ruptured when he put-on @ 
Schuiling Rupture Lock. Two months Ia 
he says, he was cured. Then he gave 
Lock to a ruptured friend. Some time 
this he met with. an.accident-and was 
tured on the other side. .He sent for anoth 
Schuiling Rupture Lock and again expe 
enced glorious relief. Read what he says: 

“The first of August, 1913, I purchased ne 
of your Schuiling Rupture Locks. I found i 
was an anchor and Lock sure enough, fori) 
stayed just where I put it. In about ’ 
months the rupture was well, but I wore thé” 
Lock about a month longer, until I : 
sure I was strong. 1 then took the Lock off 
and found I was entirely sound. A fri ad 
of my wife’s was ruptured, and I gave 1 a 
Lock to her and she is wearing it i 
great satisfaction. I had a fall and 3 
ruptured upon: the other side and sent 
second Lovk and am now wearing it : 
feel. that it will only require a monthig) 
longer wear until I am completely cured S 

. s. J. BRYANT e] 


Wonderful Cure 
of Telephone Ma 


He Suffered Agonies With Double Rup 
for 15 Years. Tried Everything With- 
out Relief. Read What He Says, © 


‘ae ed 


“For fifteen years I went around as baer 
I'tould with two ruptures, at times so pale” 
ful that I was foreed to take to my bed. # % 
tried for relief many times with worth 3 
trusses, but all turned out the samé, B™ 
good for me. I was advised to try a Schur” 


Rupture Lock by a friend who ¢ 
was cured, which I did, and in one 

I was completely . cured on both 
health restored, feeling strong and active 
@ man of twenty.. ‘Now beginning sixty 
years of age, can climb a telephone Bes 
with dny of the boys, if I want to. He 
others may be meee myself. 


é 0. HH 
No. 1431 Robinson Road, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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30-DAY TRIAL COUPON—SEND THIS TODAY 


a 


A. H. SCHUILING, Director, 184 East Georgia St, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Please send $0-day Trisl Offer and Book, "How to Care Rupture” all FREE. 
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